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FLUTTERINGS IN ECCLESIASTICAL DOVECOTES. 
Tuk whirligig of Time brings about some curious revenges, 
The days have been, and that not long ago, when church- 
men—by which word we mean ecclesiastics—-were wont to 
bear themselves very loftily, sneering down, with haughty 
impatience, all questionings of their authority or opposition 
to their dicta, if they did not crush out such presumption 
by aid of anathema and torture: by candle, bell, book— 
and the Inquisition, Time, however, has changed all that; 
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and, whatever may be their will, ecclesiastics have no longer 
the power to repress inquiry and to compel submission to 
their dictation, A general upheaving is perceptible in con- 
nection with social and religious thought. The nations 
everywhere seem bent on coming to an understanding with 
the Church, and on limiting the sphere of her power and 
operations, The pressure of lay influence and free inquiry 
is making itself felt, inconveniently, on the clerical mind ; 
and hence grave perturbation in circles sacerdotal and 
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significant flutterings in dovecotes ecclesiastic. “Things as 
they are’ is every day becoming a less and less tenable 
position ; and different means of meeting the emergency are 
being adopted in different quarters, Stolid resistance and a 
desperate effort to provide additional defences and erect 
fresh buttresses is the rule in one direction ; while “ Change 
front in order to meet the requirements of the times,” is the 
mot d'ordre in another, The first is the policy of the Romish, 
the second of the Protestant, Sacerdos. As to which is the 
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wiser course—which is most likely to subserve the interests 
at once of real religion, the Church, and humanity—it is not, 
we think, difficult to determine, When a hurricane cannot 
be withstood, it is better to bend to than to brave it; and 
that is about the sum of the difference between the lines of 
policy adopted by Popish and Protestant divines at the 
present time, But, quitting generalities, let us note a few 
of the special features of current ecclesiastical phenomena. 

The Pope is sorely troubled by the contumacious spirit 
displayed in many, if not in all or moat, parts of the 
Catholic world; and, conscious of his inability to cope, 
by means of the weapons already at his command, with 
the growing disposition to rebel against spiritual domina- 
tion, he has summoned an Ccumenical Council, in the 
hope of deriving therefrom strength, as well as receiving 
sympathy. Of the latter commodity, we daresay 
the Bishops and other Church dignitaries about to 
assemble in Rome will furnish his Holiness with an ample 
supply ; but as for the former, we suspect the result will only 
be to make the weakness of the Church and her head all the 
more apparent. Indeed, it may well be doubted whether the 
summoning the Council at all be not a blunder, because a 
confession of weakness and ability to meet the requirements 
of the times, as well as indicating distrust of the position 
and influence of the Church. Men strong in the assured 
possession of a good cause, and conscious of power to main- 
tain it, are usually content to rely upon themselves, and do 
not cast about for fresh aids, additional supports, and novei 
weapons. The Pope and his advisers, however, are following 
the latter, not the former course ; and hence we think that 
in summoning the approaching Council they make confession 
of feebleness, 

But it is not in Rome alone that signs of fluttering in 
ecclesiastical dovecotes are apparent, Here at home there 
are significant indications that the same operation is in 
progress, Let anyone recall the tone, bearing, and de- 
meanour of the Established Church clergy of England only 
a few years ago, and compare these with the attitude of the 
most thoughtful among them now, and say if a great change 
has not come over the spirit of their dream, The Church 
has of late been enduring adversity and the contradiction of 
the world—not merely made up of sinners, as “ the world,” 
in sacerdotal parlance, is ordinarily supposed to be, but of 
good, earnest, and pious men; and it is abundantly evident 
that sweet are the uses of adversity and wholesome the 
influences of criticism. The Church clergy of these days 
are greatly changed, and we think much improved, 
from what their predecessors were a generation or two 
ago, Gone now, to a large extent, are the supercilious 
air, the pride of place, the stolid maintenance of pri- 
vilege, and the narrow exclusiveness, that were wont to 
be synonymous with the name of clergyman; insolent 
assumption of superiority is less rampant; sneers at “low 
Dissentera” and “ pestilent revolutionaries” are less fre- 
quently indulged in; worldliness and self-seeking, though 
not by any means extinct, are not 80 palpably and offensively 
apparent in clerical circles as they once were ; and the cold, 
perfunctory performance of duty, the eager pursuit of per- 
sonal advantages, and the indulgence in ease and comfort, 
which whilom characterised the parish parson, have been 
superseded in a large measure by earnestness, zeal, and 
devotion to ministerial work, The late Harry of Exeter is 
no longer a type of the English Bishop; Dean Close and 
Archdeacon Denison are fast becoming sui generis among 
Oburch dignitaries ; and port wine and hunting parsons are 
almost, if not altogether, things of the past, Men of those 
orders are beginning to give place to clergymen of large 
hearts, liberal minds, and earnest spirits, such as animate 
Dean Howson, Canon Girdlestone, and others like them, who 
are doing much, by both word and deed, to remove the re- 
proach that once, and justly, clung to the sacerdotal 


“ Are beginning to give place,” we say advisedly, for the 
process is by no means complete, nor improvement the uni- 


versal rule, We gladly allow the amelioration that has of 
late years taken place—which, perhaps, is mainly to be 
attributed to the spread of Dissent and the growth of lay 
influence in the Church herself; but we cannot ignore the 
fact that there are ample scope and verge enough for 
further progress in the same direction, There are atill 
many abuses to reform in the Church, and the clergy- 
men are numerous who display neither the meeknesg of 
the dove nor the wisdom of the serpent. Unwiadom 
lingers long in sacerdotal circles, and enlightenment is 
slow in penetrating there, The scandals of princely bishop- 
tics, fat sinecures, and rich livings still flourish in the 
Oburch side by side with starving curates ; sales of “ curea 
of souls" are yet a reproach to the nation, as well as to the 
Church ; judicial parsons of a Draconic turn of mind con- 
tinue to dispense harsh sentences—law, it may be, but 
untempered by mercy—from the rural justice-seat ; the fleece, 
to many clergymen, is still of more moment than the flock ; 
and men in holy orders can yet be mustered in sufficient 
numbers to howl down by riot and noise, as at the Social 
Science Congress the other day, a proposal to mitigate the 
results of human sin and folly by the adoption of legal 
means for checking the apread of disease consequent thereon— 
and that, too, on the foolish plea that the check upon the 
Violation of moral laws represented by physical suffering 
would thereby be withdrawn, as if all suffering were not 
the result of the violation of some law, moral or phy- 
sical, or both; and as if physical laws were not as 
much the institution of Providence, and therefore as 
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much entitled to respect, as morai laws, Meanness 
and self-seeking, though less openly rampant than of 
yore, may still be found under the clerical garb; and so 
may malignity and evil-speaking. Of the latter, Dr. Verity, 
of Burnley, whose utterances are recorded in another 
column, and whose speech little harmonises with his name, 
is an example ; and we doubt not that the private secretary 
of the Premier, were he so minded, could a curious tale 
unfold of the former. We dare say he could tell of parsons 
fawning to-day for place and preferment upon the man they 
vituperated yesterday, and ready to accept, if not to seck, 
benefits from hands which their lips are scarcely dry from 
cursing. Indeed, it is one of the most curious revenges that 
the whirligig of Time has lately brought about that Mr, 
Gladstone, lately denounced as the arch-enemy of the Church, 
should now be the great dispenser of the good things 
thereof, Some half-dozen bishoprics—Salisbury, Winchester, 
Exeter, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, and Oxford—have fallen 
to the disposal of the Premier within a few weeks ; and it 
would be interesting to know how many clergymen, lately 
loud in abuse of the right hon. gentleman, have been willing 
to accept—perhaps to sue for—mitres at the hands of 
“ Judas Iscariot.” 

Another curious revenge accomplished by the whirligig of 
Time—which, no doubt, has tended much to flutter eccle- 
siastical dovecotes—is the fact that the fate of the Church 
is no longer controlled by Churchmen—that is, by adherents 
of the Establishment, Thanks to Lord Derby’s Reform Bill, 
Parliament is now chosen by the mass of the people, and 
not by a mere section thereof, An aggregate majority of 
the electors of Great Britain and Ireland is made up of 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, who control the 
Government and Legislature, who control the Church ; and 
consequently the Church is controlled by persons who repu- 
diate her authority and worship beyond her pale, Is not 
that a significant fact? and may it not largely account for 
the altered tone of the clerical world, and have contributed 
in no small degree to produce that anxiety to set their 
house in order and to stand well with the community now dis- 
played by the Church clergy? No wonder the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and others should be eager to show, if they can, 
that the Church has a right to life by reason of her useful- 
ness, and to repudiate—in words at least—exclusive eccle- 
siastical control over matters of religion. We dare say the 
old Adam of spiritual pride aud lust of dominion still lurks 
in sacerdotal breasts, but it must not display itself so pal- 
pably as of yore; and to have put a check, even, upon that 
spirit is no slight gain to ‘society. If, as we believe, the 
sweet uses of adversity and the wholesome influences of 
criticism and free inquiry have not only checked an evil 
inclination, but have positively begotten a new and better— 
a more meek, and humble, and Christian-like—disposition 
among the sacerdotal order in this realm, we shall have 
reason to congratulate ourselves, and the fluttering of 
ecclesiastical dovecotes will not have been for nought and 
in vain, 


CALAMITOUS FIRE IN BAYSWATER. 


A 8D and terrible occurrence, which took place, last Saturday 
morning, in Moscow-road, Bayawater, some time before the earliest 
risers in the neighbourhood were astir, has naturally caused the 
greatest excitement in the vicinity of the disaster. For suddenness 
and severity of effect this catastrophe stands out from among others 
of its kind; and it is marked by a singular disproportion between 
its nature and consequences, A fire which, if not caused by the 
ignition of dangerously inflammable or explosive materials, was, 
without doubt, speedily and fatally increased by such agency, 
broke out in a small shop at which newspapers, stationery, sweet- 
stuff, and fireworks would seem to have been sold; and it had not 
burned many minutes before seven lives were lost. The house 
, thus appallingly visited is described as ‘‘a six-roomed dwelling ;” 
and, like many of its class in the poorer streets of busy quarters, it 
had as many occupants as could very well manage to find accom- 
modation within its four narrow walls, The proprietor, whose 
name is Tetheradge, and who ig an old tenant, well known in 
the neighbourhood, is so afili with rheumatic gout as 
to ) in the helpless condition of a cripple. He let one 
of the upper rooms to a widow named Mrs, Jack and her 
family—two sons anda daughter, These were in the house at the 
time of the fire, and not one of them escaped. The other inmates 
were Mr, and Mrs. Tetheradge and five children; a lodger, named 
Newton, who tenanted and slept in one of the kitchens; and a 
servant girl; making in all twelve persons sleeping under the roof 
of 69, Moscow-road. Of the Jack family, one member, the eldest 
son, met a peculiarly hard and pitiable fate; for he was not a 
regular inhabitant of the crow lodgings, having been received 
there on the very eve of the fire, on his return from Australia. 
He was twenty-eight years of age, and his name was Stewart Jack. 
His siater, Agnes J was aged seventeen, and the younger 
ps fourteen ys ane Fo her being a woman of fifty-two, 
i not exactly known, nor does it seem very easy to make out, 
ww all the people were bestowed in the few ue available as 
iments; but it is said that one, if not two, of 
@ sonssiept in the back kitchen. He himself, becauseof his 
, was obliged to deep oa the ground floor, in the room 
of the shop; and @ little girl was also quartered 
the purpose of attending to him in case of his 
help, Mrs, Tether: with the other children, slept 
toom over the small parlour in which her husband was 
first to wer the fire, After a night of 

’ as usually prevented his getting any repose till 

he had fallen into a light sleep, from which he was 
by a hissing noise, to find that smoke was issuing through 

& broken pane of glass in the door between the parlour and the 

ey He says: “I at once called to my wife, who was sleeping 
in the back room up stairs, with my three dear children, My litue 
girl, who was sleeping with me, screamed to her mother, but 
be! e came down the shop was lighted up by the red and 

fire I had on a shelf there. I succeeded in getting up, bat I 

n't know how I did it, and then my Wile cama a and p Rak 

me to the top of the stairs, and I rolled down into the back yard, 
and there I could hear my poor children calling for help. My wife 
then left me to rescue her children, but the smoke and flames pre- 
vented her reaching the room, and she came back in a frantic state 
to me and my dear child, who trembled by myside. There was no 
ladder or anything to pat up to the window, or my children might 
have been saved. I heard the explosion when I was in the 
ard.” ‘Tetheradge denies that he had any gunpowder in his | 
ouse, though some of the neighbours ‘aver that he had. 
But he confesses to two pounds of red aud two pounds of 


n fire; and these he kept, as he says, “in a brown paper ba 
on a shelf in the shop.” He also states that “there were aque 
and crackers in the shop, and lots of newspapers and songs, and 
toys, and such like things that I sold, hanging all about, so that 
the shop would be in a blaze ina moment.” But perhaps the most 
remarkable part of his narrative is the declaration with which he 
prefaces the lamentable story—“ I cannot in any way account for 
the fire.” Afterwards, this noteworthy disavowal of any ability to 
guess at a probable cause was to some extent qualified by the 
wards which follow—*I can only account for the fire by supposing 
that the stuff in the bag ignited of itself. I am told it will do so 
if it is not properly made.” As for the squibs and other fireworka, 
they are said to have been of the “ drawing-room” kind, not made 
with gunpowder, Nevertheless, it is quite clear that something 
exploded, once or twice, while the fire wasraging. The first alarm 
to the neighbourhood, indeed, was given by the blowing out of the 
shop shutters, with a loud noise. Next moment the whole house 
was in a blaze; and for the time that the fire held sway it was 
so fierce as to threaten not only the houses on each side, but 
those opposite. Moscow-road is a poor and crowded thorough. 
fare turning out of the (Queen’s-road, Bayswater, very near the 
station of the Metropolitan Railway. There are, on the right. 
hand side of the way, alternating with shops, rows of small 
tenements with little forecourts, On the left hand a somewhat 
better sort of buildings, with larger shops and higher frontages, 
jostle the poor and struggling homes among which was the volcanic 
abode of the Tetheradges and theirsub-tenants, The three children 
whom poor Mrs,:Tetheradge left while she ran to the help of her 
husband, and who could not be saved, are spoken of by the neigh- 
bours as having been very pretty little things, the eldest, Elizabeth, 
aged nine years, having beautiful curling hair, The other two were 
Henry Tetheradge, aged five years, and Edward Tetheradge, aged 
three, The unhappy mother had no suspicion, when she descended 
the stairs, that a fearful danger was so imminent; and it was only 
on her attempt to hasten back that she found what had been the 
cause of the alarm, by which time the means of communication had 
been cut off. Her own escape from being burnt was a narrow onc, 
and it is said that she was slightly injured by a piece of burning 
wood which fell on her foot. Her husband suffered no more than 
from his exertion and fall, both of which, to an invalid prostrated 
by the most painful of ailments, must have been severe. It took 
very little time after the arrival of the engines to subdue the 
flames ; and they were confined to the small building in which they 
had broken out. The remains of the seven persons who perished 
were found, dreadfully charred, and were removed to the dead-house 
at Paddington, 


TWELVE YEARS AGO, in 1857, well-trained French infantry soldier 
was able to load and fire his musket twice in the course of a minute; and 
if he hit a mark, or even went near it, at a distance of 300 yards, once 
in three times, he was looked upun as an excellent shot. At the present 
day any recruit with average eyesight, can fire his chassepot from seven 
to eight times in the minute, and will rarely go wide of his object at a 
distance of 1000 yards. 

FREE TRADE AND THE PAPER TRADE.—Sir Edward Watkin, in 
addressing the Kast Cheshire electors, referred to the subject of the paper 
duties, He said that some time ago great complaint had been made by the 
paper manufacturers of this country, whose cause had been taken up by 
the Tories, that under the French treaty the import of foreign paper had 
been encouraged, while the import of foreign rags had been repressed by 
heavy duties in France. But what was the state af the case? Why, paper 
manufacturers all over the country were extending their worke and in- 
creasing their profits. In 1855 we imported from every part of the world— 
and only & small proportion of that from France—9414 tons of rags, and in 
1860, the year before the French treaty came into operation, 16,155 tons. 
But in 1868, we imported 17,902 tons of rags, and whereas in 1866 and 1860 
we did not import a single ton of anything used for paper material but rags, 
in 1868 we imported 96,452 tons, so that under the operation of the French 
treaty we had imported in all 114,355 tons of the raw material of paper 
against 16,155 tons in 1860, It was true that we had also imported 9000 
tons of foreign paper more than we did in 1860, but in view of the other 
splendid results to the paper manufacturers which he had described, he 
thought that they had no cause for complaint; and as for the consumer, if 
the foreign paper-maker could provide us with so much more cheap paper, 
why, in the name of goodness, should we not use it? 


DR. MANNING ON THE PAPAL SYLLABUS,—On Sunday Archbishop 
Manning delivered a discourse on the Pope’s syllabus at the pro-cathedrul 
in Kensington. He expressed his belief that if the Pope had confined 
himself in the Syllabus simply to faith and morality in the ordinary 
personal sense of the word very little would have been heard of it; but because 
his Holiness had pointed out und condemned all those errors in political 
philosophy which Jay at the root of morals the world had been in uproar. 
Dr. Manning then went through the several points of the Syllabur, 
explaining and defending each of them. ‘The meaning of modern 
civilisation,” he said, “was a state of political society founded upon 
divorce, secular education, infinite divisions and contradictions in matters 
of religion, and the absolute renunciation of the supreme authority of the 
Christian Church. Could it then be matter of wonder that when the Roman 
Pontiff published the Syllabus cll those who were in love with modern 
civilisation should have risen in uproar against it? Or could it be wondered 
that when the world, with great courtesy sometimes, with great super- 
ciliousness at another time, and great menace always, invites the Roman 
Pontiff to reconcile himself to liberalism, progress, and modern civilisation, 
he should say—‘No; I will not, and I cannot. Your progress means 
divorce; I maintain Christian marriage. Your progress means secular 
education; I maintain that education is intrinsically and necessarily 
Christian, You maintain that it is a good thing that men should think as 
they like, talk as they like, preach as they like, and propagate what errors 
they please. I say that it is sowing error broadcast over the world. You 
say I have no authority over the Christian world, that I am not the vicer 
of the Good Shepherd, that I am not the supreme interpreter of the 
Christian faith. Iam all these. You ask me to abdicate, to renounce my 
supreme authority. You tell me I onght to submit to the civil power, that 
I am the subject of the King of Italy, and from him I am to receive 
instructions as to the way I should exercise the civil power. I say I »m 
liberated from all civil subjection, that my Lord made me the subject of 
oo one On earth, king or otherwise, that in his right I am sovereign. I 
acknowledge no civil superior, I am the subject of no prince, and I claim 
more than this—I claim to be the supreme judge and director of the 
consciences of men—of the peasant that tills the field, and the prince that 
sits on the throne—of the household that lives in the shade of privacy, and 
the Legislature that makes laws for kingdoms. I am the sole last supreme 
judge of what is right and wrong.’” 


I8 IT TO BE WONDERED AT ?—A very important movement in Conti- 
nental politics is indicated by the series of working men’s congresses which, 
during the last few years, have annually been held in various cities, as at 
Berne, Geneva, Brussels, Basle, Lausanne, &c. These meetings assume 
various names and tueir objects are not aitogether identical. But there is 
& remarkable agreement on several points. Whatever may be the constitu- 
tion of these congresses (which in almo:t every instance are composed of 
from one to two hundred delegates from all parts of Europe, many of 
whom have great influence amongst the working men of their 
respective localities), they almost invariably unite in denouncing the 
present system of “bloated armaments,” and crushing war taxation, 
which is producing so much misery and poverty throughout Christen- 
dom. The burdens thus imposed have been quietly protested again:t 
for years, and with but little result. Is it any wonder, then, that 
in their distress the working classes of the Continent are waxing bold, and 
propounding plans for ultra-democratic and federal systems of international 
union which they hope may afford @ speedier way out of the present evils 
than the existing régime? The Eoglish newspapers sharply criticise, 
and not unreasonably, some of the speeches delivered at these 
congresses. But it is not surprising that, under the present 
state of military and naval extravagance throughout Christendom 
(and not on the Continent alone), very strong language ehould begin 
to be heard. The burdens of war have become intolerable, Millions of 
soldiers are being maintained, and must be supported by the industriou: 
Masses, @ large proportion of whose strongest helpers are withdrawn by 
conscription or enlistment, Hence the weight of taxation and hard labour 
is falling heavily even on weak women and poor girls, For example, ove 
of the complaints latterly raised against the present system has come from 
the female spinners of Lyons aud Anduze. These wretched women have 
been compelled to earn their livelihood by working sixteen hours a day, 
and for the pittance of one shilling. They have had to commence work st 
four in the morning and continue until eight in the evening! They have 
at length struck for a change; but, with a remarkable patience and 
moderation, only demand that their working hours should begin at five and 
end at seven. Of course, the women of France must work (and exceedingly 
bard) so long as the present law continues which renders every man above 
twenty-one years of age Hable to conscription, and enacts a minimum 
annual draught of 160,000 soldiers, Further, these are prohibited from 
marriage, The consequent vice and distress brought upon tha cities and 
families of France ia incalenlable, Is it any wonder, then, that the work- 
ing classes of that, and other countries eimilarly situated, are becoming 
utterly weary of the intolerable tyranny of war, aud begin to propound 
plans for sell-deliveranuce ?—Communicated, 
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FRANCE. 

The Empress Eugénie left Paris last week on her journey to the 
Fast, and at the date of last advices was in Venice, where she 
had ‘been received with every mark of distinction. The King of 
Italy, who appeared on the balcony of the palace, was “much 
Sheer arial decree convoking the Senate and Corps Législatif 

n Nov. 29 has been issued, If the information received by 
iss Vienna Presse be correct, the Emperor hopes to open the 
Chambers with a manifesto announcing that an agreement has 
peen arrived at between the Powers for a general and simultaneous 
disarmament. ; 

A rumour that the French troops are to be withdrawn from 
Rowe simultaneously with the meeting of the Council has attained 
aome consistency 1n Paris, and the day of their departure is even 
caid to be fixed for Nov. 15, 

“prince Napoleon has returned a reply te an address from 
American citizens in London, which we recently published, con- 
;-atulating him on his late manly speech before the French Senate. 
T e Prince thanks his American friends for having recognised in 
his speech “those liberal, democratic, and moderate sentiments 
which alone can secure the end I seek—the alliance of the Empire 


, iberty.” 
with li y SPAIN. 

The Republican insurrection is believed to have attained more 
serions proportions than the Ministry allowed the public to learn, 
and the suspension of telegraphic commuzication is not always to 
be attributed to the insurgents, Bands of Republicans are estab- 
jishing themselves in various parts, from La Junquera, in the 
pyrenees, to Medina Sidonia, not far from Cadiz, In the former 

lace the Republic is said to have been proclaimed. Some of the 
Republican deputies are said to have left Madrid to raise the pro- 
yinces in the north and centre of Spain ; and it is believed that a 
plan has been devised for attempting a coup-de-main upon Madrid 
from several points at once, It is also rumoured that Don Carlos 
has given instructions to his followers to join the insurgents) A 
battle has taken place between the insurgents, at Reus, and the 
Government troops, under General Baldrich. The rebels are re- 
ported to have been defeated, with a loss of eighty killed and 300 
wounded, Risings and projected risings are reported in most of 
the provinces. The army remains faithtul to the Government, and 
Madrid is quiet, The Paris Patrie, however, changing the usual 
formula, reports that ‘complete disorder reigns from one end of the 
country to the other.” The Cortes have passed a law suspending 
the legal guarantees for personal liberty—the Republican deputies 
leaving the House before the vote took place, 


ITALY. 

A Royal decree has been published reorganising the financial 
administration of the kingdom, instituting a comptroller of finance 
for each province, and concentrating in their hands the collection 
of direct and other taxes, the control of State property, weights 
and measures, and land survey. The decree leaves untouched the 
service of tbe public debt and the administration of deposit 
and loa’ banks connected therewith. The Minister of Finance 
expects by this reform to effect an economy in the administration, 
and greater efficiency and promptitude in the collection of the taxes, 

In reply to certain Bishops who had asked whether they would 
be permitted to attend the Cicumenical Council at Rome, the 
Minister of Public Worship has addressed to them a circular, dated 
Sept. 30, in which he states that the Italian Government will not 
oppose the attendance of the Bishops at the council, but that it 
expressly and absolutely reserves to itself ulterior liberty of action, 
under any circumstances wherein it might be necessary, in order to 
maintain the laws of the kingdom and the rights of the State, 


GERMANY. 

The King opened the Chambers on Wednesday with a Speech 
from the Throne, His Majesty, in referring to the financial posi- 
tion of the country, said that the endeavours of the Government to 
equalise the revenue and expenditure bad not met with the desired 
success, and that additional taxation would therefore be necessary, 
The Royal speech likewise contains several important announce- 
ments, the most significant being that reforms are to be introduced 
in the legislation on landed property ; and it is announced, in con- 
nection with the development of agriculture, that the concentra- 
tion of small plots of land in those parts of the country where this 
measure has only recently been introduced is making visible 
progress, His Majesty concluded his speech with on expression 
of confidence that the foreign policy hitherto followed by the 
Government would lead to the advancement of peaceful relations 
with foreign countries, to the development of commercial inter- 
course, and to the maintenance of the authority and independence 
of Germany, 

The First Chamber of the Grand Duchy of Baden has agreed to 
au address in answer to the Speech from the Throne; in which they 
declare that the union of the South German States with the North 
German Confederation is a fundamental condition for the security 
of those States, for the prosperity of the whole German nation, and 
for the peaceful development of Europe. They express their satis- 
faction that the Baden army has been reorganised upon the Prussian 
model ; but, while they are not unfavourable to a German Customs 
Union, they appear to doubt whether cne Customs Parliament can 
legislate so as to secure the interests of both North and South, 
The Lower House has adopted, with only six dissentients, an ad- 
dress proposed by the national Liberals, rejecting a counter-draught 
moved by the Ultramontanes, which recommended the formation 
of a South German Bund, the dissolution of the Chambers, and the 
dismissal of the Ministry. During the debate several “ scenes ” 
occurred, 

The Bavarian Chamber, after making seven unsuccessful 
attempts to choose a President—the Liberal and the Ultramontane 
Candidates each receiving seventy-one votes—has been dissolved, 


SwWiTZERLAND. 

The Swiss Federal Cou. «1 has refused to interfere in the matter 
of the banishment of citizens of Frankfort who have obtained 
naturalisation, except in cases where a whole family has been 
aturalised, 

INDIA. 


The Government of India has addressed a representation to the 
Secretary of State urging that native skilled labour should, as far 
4s possible, be substitut-d fur that of Europeans, it being the con- 
Viction of the authorities that there is no handicraft, however 
intricate and difficult, which the natives of India are not capable of 
learning, It is especially recommended that no man with a large 
family shall be engaged in England for minor civil employment, 


PARAGUAY. 

The news received by the Brazilian mail indicates a speedy 
t:rmiration of the war. The allies were pursuing the remnant of 
Lopez’s force in their retreat to the mountains. The English suf- 
ferers had arrived at Buenos Ayres, and British firms had sent, 
throvgh the Consul, handsome donations for their relief, The 
Buenos Ayres Standard says:—“ Lopez evacuated Azcurra, 
removing everything, including artillery ; but he was overtaken by 
Count d'Eu’s’ division on the banks of the Pirabeby. The 
Pa aguayans numbered 300, the allies 20,000 men, The former 
Wwe @cut to pieces, leaving 2000 killed and wounded on the field. 
‘.ve hundred prisouers and fifteen pieces of cannon were captured 
') the allies.” A despatch from Asuncion says that the engage- 
went lasted six hours, wilh @ loss on the part of the Paraguayans 
of 2500 wen, all their archives, ancient and wodern, and 200,000 dols. 
in Sponish coinage. Lopez escaped under cover of the night, and was 
pursved by detachments of cavalry, Advices from a Paraguayan 


source, however, thiow u somewhat different light on the result of 
the engagement, ‘The brasilian loss, 1 is stated, was not less than 
8000, We are also informed that Lopez had retired upon the 

mcuntains, where he had beforehand pre; 
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itions, Grave complaints are made of the inhumanity of the 

razilian troops in refusing quarter to prisoners. It is stated that 

the war has cost the allies £66,888.000 and 189,840 men, Brazil's 
portion being upwards of £56,000,000 and 168,000 men, 


, . DENMARK. 

In opening the Rigsdag, on Monday, the King referred to the 
unsatisfactory position of the Danes in Schleswig, and expressed a 
confident conviction that, although the Prussian Government is 
not at present prepared to resume negotiations upon the subject, 
Justice and the well-understood interests of the two countries will 
produce a solution of the difficulty, which shall restore relations of 
durable friendship between Denmark and the North German Con- 
federation, These remarks were loudly cheered by the Assembly, 


EGYPT, 

On the 20th ult. Prince Amadeus, second son of the King of 
Italy, arrived at Alexandria with the ironclads Roma, Castelfidardo, 
Messina, and Varese, the wooden frigate Principe Umberto, and 
the despatch-boat Vedetta, all belonging to the Italian navy. 
This formidable display is regarded by some persons as an 
aggressive demonstration against the policy of Turkey, Prince 
Amadeus was on landing received by the hereditary Prince 
Mohammed Tanfick, and proceeded next day to Cairo to pay his 
respects to the Khedive. 


MR. GOLOWIN SMITH ON THE CANADIAN 
QUESTION. 


In a letter to the Daily News, Mr, Goldwin Smith, repudiating 
the name of “ Anti-Colonialist,” which had been bestowed on him 
by certain Canadian journals, sets forth very clearly and forcibly 
his view of the relations which ought to subsist between the mother 
country and such a colony as Canada. Heis proud of the British 
colonies ; has faith in their value, not only to England, but to the 
world; and desires their timely emancipation only for the sake of 
the more permanent connection which would thus be ensured, He 
recognises, “not only the inducements of national interest, but 
the obligations of national sentiment, provided only that sentiment 
keep terms with reason ;” and if Canada, becoming independent, 
should be threatened by any foreign Power, “no Englishman,” he 
says, “would vote more heartily than I should for risking the 
fortunes aud, if it were needful, the existence of the empire in her 
defence,” At the same time, he points out that such a connection 
as now subsists is not only outrageously costly, but by no means 
wholesome or desirable in itself :— 

That any commercial advantages accrue to Engiand from the colonies 
retained as dependencies which would not accrue trom trade with them as 
independent nations nobody has ever uttempted to prove. Canada lays 
heavy import duties on the products of our industry, as though we were a 
foreign nation. If she were independent, we might negotiate a reciprocity 
treaty with her ; while she remains a dependency we dare not even re- 
monstrate, though all the time we are guaranteeing Ler loans. Canada, 
on the other hand, is placed in perpetual danger by our disputes with the 
United States, with which there would otherwise be nothing to prevent 
her from living in perfect amity, She is stimulated to spasmodic expendi- 
ture on defences by the alarms of our War Office. She loses her reciprocity 
treaty and her freedom of commercial intercourse with her neighbours, 
the strength of the Protectionist party among whom is the hatred of 
England. In case of war, the doom of Canada would be certain. I 
do not doubt that the spirit of her yeom and gentry is such 
that if the word were given them they would shed their blood for the 
honour of the empire. But who would give them the word? Modern 
war has no Marathons or Morgartens. In a moral point of view, and with 
reference to her highest interests in the future, Canada as a province loses 
all that is gained by being a nation. She obtains guarantees for loans, it 
istrue, But I would ask, not any political jobber, but any Canadian who 
has studied the welfare of his country with singleness of heart, to say 
what has been the real effect of these transactions. Have they given an 
impulse to honest industry? Have they turned capital into its right 
channels? Have they done much towards opening up the real resources of 
the country and placing its prosperity on a permanent basis? What has 
been their effect upon the tone of commerce? What upon the character 
of public men? In the very Canadian journal to which I bave been just 
referring, and in the very same number, I find a public man charged with 
having accepted a lucrative office on the Intercolonial Railroad as part of 
the price of an infamous tergiversation. 

Canadian independence, however, does not, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
is careful to remind us, mean annexation to the United States, He 
does not believe that annexation is desired by any considerable 
party either in Canada or the United States :— 

That all the English-speaking communities of North America will ulti- 
mately be connected by some sort of confederation for the purposes of 
free trade and external security, Il take to be a proposition as certain as 
geography and commercial interest can make it. But immediate annexa- 
tion appears not to be desirable, either in the interest of Canada or in that 
of the continent at large. Canada, by immediate annexation, would be 
involved in many of the consequences, political and financial, of a civil war 
in which she wok no part; she would become an appendage, and her 
political offices would become a part of the patronage, of one of the two 
great American parties with the formation of which she has had nothing 
to do, and the objects of both of which are in some respects alien to ber 
interests ; sbe would be entangled in the formidable problems connected 
with negro emancipation and Chinese immigration, which, added to those 
connected with other immigrant nationalities, lower at this moment on the 
political future of the United States; she would be brought under a tariff 
dictated partly by American interests of a sectional character. partly by 
antipathy to England, which would be not only injurious, but ruinous 
to her trade, By accepting the Constitution of the United States in its pre- 
sent form, she would be placed in relations to other countries, and 
especially to England, such as | believe few Canadians would desire, 


FOREIGN TRADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Tux oficial Trade and Navigation Accounts are now completed 
for the first nulf of the year 1869, Although the public have lost 
faith in the accuracy of the items, the returns may be of « certain 
use for comparison of ohe period with another, The computed 
real value of merchandise imported inte the United Kingdom in 
the half year ending June 30, 1469, is stated at £125,421,879, being 
£2,892,913 less than in the corresponding half of the year 1868, 
The imports from foreign countries are recurned at £99,074,089, a 
decrease of £7,528,698; the imports from Lritish possessions are 
given as of the value of £26,347,790, an increase of £4,635,785, 
The exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures in the 
half year ending June 30, 1869, are returned of the value of 
£91,485,265, being £6,884,108 more than for the corresponding 
half of the year 1868, The exports to foreign countries were 
of the declared value of £68,552,662, au increase of £7,701,123 ; 
and the exports to British jpossessions, £22,932,603, a 
decrease of £417,015, In the im is is to be noted 
that the arrival of wheat is stated ut only £12,194,021 cwt, 
in the first half of 1869, a decrease of 5,502,482,cwt.; and the 
import of raw cotton is stated at 4,855,682 cwt., a decrease of 
1,126,826ewt. The returns state the imports from Northern 
Europe as declining from £8,486,834 in 1868 to £6,523,953 im 1869, 
the imports from Russia showing a decrease of more than @ million 
and a half sterling. The imports from Central Earope in 1869, 
£18,321,426, show an increase of £2,600,000; and those from 
Western Europe, £21,580,619, an increase of more than a million 
and a half sterling, France having the lion's share. Tne imports 
from Southern Europe, £3,541,744, show also some increase, ‘There 
is a marked decline in tie arrivals from the Levant, the amount 
falling to £10,484,948; Egypt, including the transit from India 
and China, falls from £9,313,718 in 1868 to £7,481,190 in 1869, 
But the great decrease is in the United States return —£29,559,324 
in 1868 and £21,863,889 in 1869; the arrival of cotton thence in 
the latter period was only two thirds of the arrival in the 
corresponding halt of 1868, The imports from South 
America in 1869, £7,616,560, also show @ decrease of £1,300,000, 
In the halt-year's imports from British possessions the 
arrivals from India show an increase of three millions, the 
amount rising to £10,775,491; from Australia, £7,313,648, an_in- 
crease of more than two millions; the West Indies, £2,836,967, a 
decrease of nearly £400,000; British North Ame £529,416, a 
decrease of £300,000, ‘l'nus much of our imports. The accounts 
of the exports of our merchandise in the first half of 1869 show 
articles ot the value of £3,543,092 sent to Northern Europe, an 
increase of more than # million over 1°48; to Central Europe, 


£18,605,565, an increase of nearly half a million; to Western 
Europe, £7,707,452, an increase of above a quarter of a million ; 
to Southern Europe, £3,933,845, an increase of a million, 
chiefly in our transactions with Italy, The exports to the 
Levant in 1869 exceed seven millions sterling, an increase 
of abont a third of a million, due to the account with 
Egypt. But America gives the greatest incresse for the half- 
year —the exports to the United States rising to £13,293,426, 
an increase of two millions and three quarters; and the exports 
to South America, £7,784,792, showing an increase of more 
than one million and three quarters, The exports to China show 
an increase of £700,000 ; those to Cuba and Porto Rica, a decrease 
of more than that amount. The accounts of the exports to British 
possessions are chiefly remarkable for a decline of more than two 
millions in the instance of India, the amount falling to £8,703,083, 
and an increase of a million and a quarter in the exports to Aus- 
tralia, which are stated to have risen to £6,515,190. British North 
America also shows an advance to £2,240,146, an increase of 
£220,000, The return of the exporta in detail shows for the hatf 
year an increase of two millions and a quarter sterling upon woolle 
and worsted manufactures and one and a half on cottons, but in 
both instances a considerable decrease on yarn, an increase of two 
millions sterling on iron and unwrought steel, and smaller increases 
on machinery, hardwares, haberdashery, and some other items, 


PRINCE ARTHUR IN AMERICA, 

On the morning of Aug, 22 Prince Arthur reached Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in the steamer City of Paris, As the arrival became 
known throughout the city, the inhabitants hastened to the wharf 
or ascended to the housetops and windows, whence a view of the 
harbour could be obtained. When the ship reached the pier, Sir 
John Young, Governor-General of the Dominion; Major-General 
Charles Hastings Doyle, Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia ; 
Admiral Wellesley, the Mayor of Halifax, and other notables, 
stepped on board to welcome and congratulate the Prince, 
The party then assembled on deck, and the Prince, appearing 
at the gangway, lifted his hat in response to the cheers 
of the crowds upon the dock, He descended the gangway, hat in 
hand, bowing and smiling to the spectatora, who gave him noisy 
but respectful greeting, and gracefully acknowledging the salute 
of the company of the 78th Highlanders who acted as his guard 
of honour, Carriages having been provided for the Royal guest 
and his companions, they proceeded to the residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, escorted by the Highlanders, who were pre- 
ceded by the regimental band. Banquets, balls, and other festi- 
vities followed, not the least remarkable of which was a 
ball given to the Prince on board the French ship of war 
Semiramis, the vessel being gaily decorated for the occa- 
sion, Indeed, nothing could exceed the cordiality with which 
Admiral Baron Méquet, commanding the French squadron on 
the North American station, and his officers, joined in the efforts to 
make his Royal Highness’s sojourn at Halifax agreeable, The 
Prince has since made quite a p through the British North 
American territories, His Royai Highness arrived at Charlotte 
Town, Prince Edward Island, on the evening of the 28th ult. It 
was quite dark, notwithstanding which a large crowd awaited the 
arrival of the gun-boat Dart. The Prince, with the Corporation, 
proceeded in carriages through Queen-street, under triumph 
arches and flags, and followed by a crowd, to the Government 
House, amid genuine enthusiasm, Mayor Desbrisay introduced 
Recorder Lawson, who read an address, to which the Prince replied 
as follows :—‘‘Gentlemen,—I am deeply touched by the address 
just read, Your loyalty and attachment to her Majesty's throne 
and person are well known to the Queen ; and it will afford me the 
greatest satisfaction to report to her the fresh proofs of your devo- 
tion, so unmistakably evinced by your reception of her son and by 
the eloquent words of your address, The deep interest her Majesty 
takes in the welfare of her people in this part of her dominions 
cannot be more clearly shown to you than by informing you that, 
although my stay in this part of the world is of very short duration, 
it was her wish that I should not omit a visit to the [sland of Prince 
Edward, I pray you to accept my hearty thanks for the kind 
wishes for my welfare, and the cordial welcome you have given 
me.” Onthe 30th a general holiday was observed at Charlotte 
Town in honour of the Prince's visit, He held a reception at noon, 
at which 500 persons were present, He then drove round thecity 
with his suite, and was enthusiastically cheered by the crowds in 
the streets. He was afterwards photographed in his carriage 
under a triumphal arch, In the evening he attended a dinner at. 
the Government House, and from there was escorted by a firemen’s 
torchlight procession to the Colonial Building, where he opened the 
ball with Mrs, Mayor Desbrisay, An immense crowd was present 
in the building, which was ‘elegantly decorated, and a fine supper 
was served, He also attended the firemen’s ball. The whole 
party were much pleased with the warmth and cordiality of the 
reception, The town was brilliant with bonfires and illuminations, 
The latest intelligence of the movements of his Royal Highness is 
by telegraph, and is to the effect that he arrived at Toronto on 

onday, and was received with great enthusiam. A procession, 
which numbered 80,000 persons, was formed to welcome him, 


THE PANTIN TRAGEDY. 

No further particulars of moment have been elicited in con- 
nection With the murder of the Kinck family at Pantin, near Paris. 
The body of the elder, Kinck has not yet been discovered, and the 
prisoner Traupmann (or Tropmann, as he himeelf spells the name) 
still adheres to the story he originally told, and refuses to make 
any other disclosures, The interest in the event has now some- 
what abated, though considerable crowds still resort, particularly 
on Sundays, to the “field of blood ;”” but that the excitement was 
at first most intense may be seen by the Llustration we this week 
publish of the appearance presented by the scene of the crime 
when the discovery of the bodies had been made and the process 
of disinterment was going on, Large numbers of people had 
assembled, and it was with the utmost difficulty that the soldier 
who were on guard at the spot could keep the crowds back, 

The manner of Traupmann’s arrest at Havre was remarkable, 
A marine gendarme named Ferrand smelt him out as if by instinct. 
He had been inquiring about the cheapest way of getting out to 
America, and was quietly taking a glasa of beer at a 6 drink- 
ing-shop, kept by one Mangeneau, No, 57, Rue Royale, when 
Ferrand, who was going his rounds at ten in the evening, to drive 
tardy sailors on board their ehips, saw him, and did not 
like the look of him, All the gendarmes of the land service 
had been carefully warned to keep a sharp look out for any 
stranger visiti pn who might answer the d of the 
supposititious Jean Kinck of the Rue Denain, Ferrand received 
no official information but what he read on the subject in the news- 
papers—a fact showing that the newspapers, of whose premature 
reports the police authorities are ever ready to complain, sometimes 
do a great deal of good by raising a hue and cry which leads to 
the arrest of criminals who might otherwise very likely escape, 
Ferrand asked him what he was doing in Havre, “I am on the 
look-out for work.” “ Have you any papers?” “No,” “Well, 
you must have a passport?” “Howso? There is no need of a 
passport to travel in the interior of France.” “That’s more than I 
know, As you have no papers, you must come with me to the 
police office to establish your identity.” “‘ Very well.” And then the 
two went out together and walked along the Rue Royale and the 
Quai aux Casernes. Presently Ferrand asked his quasi prisoner what 
was his name, Wandergenberque—at least, that is the nearest 
spelling that can be made out, Ferrand observed that it was a 
queer name, and asked him if it was really true that he had no 
papers. “ Yes,” he suid; “I have some letters in German, show- 
ing them, Ferrand was by no means satistied with the German 
letters, and said he should have to take him before the Procureur 
Impérial, at the mention of which functionary Traupmann turned 
deadly pale. Continuing his insidious but con exa- 
mination, Ferrand said :=="You say you come for werk—what is 
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our trade?” “A mechanic.” ‘Where do you live?” “At 

mbaix.” “And where are you last from?” “ Paris.’ The 
three words, mechanic, Roubaix, Paris, were a revelation to 
Ferrand, Instead of keeping his own counsel till he had his man 
in safe custody, he couid not resist the temptation of giving 
utterance to his belief in his own penetration, and he said, 
‘* Yes, and it’s my belief that you left Paris by way of 
Pantin. Thereupon Traupmann, in despair—they were on 
the Pont de Lombardie at the time—took advantage of 


a cab passing along the carriage-road to rush to the left 
ingle while. Ferrand was on the right, and jumped over 
the railing of the bridge into the dock basin. ‘ Who will save that 
man for me?” cried out Ferrand, in a stentorian voice, In an 
instant one of the dock porters,a man named Haugel, who has 
already saved four lives, plunged into the water and, after a violent 
struggle—for Traupmann did his utmost to drown himself and 
disable Haugel—the murderer was brought near enough to a boat 
to be pulled on board by Ferrand alive, He was (taken to the 


prison infirmary, and restoratives soon brought him to a state 
which the doctors said was not dangerous, For a long time he kept 
his head under the bedclothes, pretending to be worse than he was ; 
and to ali questions put to him answered only, “ Let me be quiet.” 
At length he said, “I will tell what I know to-morrow.” Upon 
this promise, the Judge of Instruction let him alone for the night; 
and now it is rach has made a full confession, as far as con- 
cerns his own guilt ; but, as in the case of almost all the confessions 
of murderers, he has doubtless told many lies, 


ARREST OF THE MURDERER TRAUPMANN AT HAVRE. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE CORSET. 
THE caprices of fashion constitute a topic so old and so 


ready to glide into commonplace that generalities upon 


the subject could not fail to be unwelcome. Within the 
last. five years we have had some striking illustrations, if 
illustrations were needed, Crinoline, or the distension of a 
lady's dress in the skirts, had its advantages, especially in 
wet weather ; but it was carried to such monstrous lengths, 
or rather widths, that men conspired to hunt women out of 
it altogether, Then came asudden collapse, The ladies 
seemed to be resolved to have their revenge, As if by some 
instantaneous inscrutable decree of the gods, women made 
their appearance in public who as much resembled in figure 
an umbrella shut up as the ladies of a week before had 
resembled an umbrella wide open. This was the mere 
chrysalis, Very shortly, the eyes of men of taste were 
gladdened by a development or vivification of the shut- 
umbrella into the prettiest style of dress women have worn 
within living memory. Artists were delighted, and 
the uninitiated—that is, the single, or the husbands 
of prudent women—thought to themselves that the 
new fashion must be very cheap, because it did not 
take much stuff, and was only moderately long in the skirt, 
The initiated knew better; they were aware that dress- 
makers understood the law of compensation, and would take 
care to make upin trimming for lack of prime material. They 
also knew by observation that a pretty fashion never lasts 
long. What rules in these matters is money, and the 
fashion-makers can only get what they want by making 
ceaseless change compulsory upon women who care much for 
fashion, Now, as the healtby human body is substantially 
unchangeable in shape and structure, so must the laws of 
beauty in dress be. From which it follows that if a pretty 
dress is very much changed for mere money reasons, the 
probability is that it will be changed for the worse, And 
thus it befell, Gradually the breadth of stuff in the 
skirt narrowed, until it came to resemble a rather wide 
trouser, and a lady walking looked like a rustic in a 
sack race. Then came the suivez-moi, jeune homme ; then 
the Grecian bend; the fins, flaps, or wings; the 
corslet, with its squaring-out of the shoulders; the 
ruff ; the high-heeled boots; and, lastly, a dead set in 
favour of re-introducing stays of the ancient regimen. This 
has even gone so far that men have boldly written to the 
newspapers glorying in having worn them, and maintaining 
that forcible constriction of the waist is a beneficial and 
comfortable thing ; while on all hands, by women as well as 
men, the doctors have been defied and told that facts are 
against them. 

Anybody who uses his eyes may discern for himself that a 
real and determined retrocession has taken place, and is still 
gathering strength, in respect of the use of a stiff, tight cage 
for the human waist. That it will ever go far among men 
there is no fear; but with women the case is seriously dif- 
ferent. Let us see how it stands. 

Artists of every age and nation agree that the flowing, 
classical dress which is suspended from the shoulder and 
bound by an easy girdle is the most beautiful in the 
curves into which it naturally falls, and the best adapted 
to the free and graceful motion of the whole frame. But 
for the purposes of modern civilisation in northern climates 
it is cheerfully admitted that this will not do, In the changes 
which are necessary it becomes inevitable to suspend a 
portion of the drapery from the waist. Hence, for the 
present at least (and there may be other reasons) the need 
of the corset. But, for a hard, unyielding, rib-compressing 
cage there can be no need whatever, and the use of 
it is an insult to common sense as well as phy- 
siology. The testimony of those who come forward to 
affirm that they like it and that it does them good, is 
not worth a rush if weighed against the a priori argument 
only. Weighed against the positive testimony on the other 
side, both medical and lay, it is worth less than nothing, To 
women who waver upon the subject we would, if our words 
could influence them, address a very brief, plain argument, 

First, as to the question of beauty, what do artists say ? 
What do your own eyes tell you? In what female statues 
of the choicest time in art will you find ‘a waist”? Takea 
turn in the Grecian rooms at the Crystal Palace, or at the 
British Museum, and point one out if you can. Is 
it the Venus of Milo, or the Venus Callipygos, or 
the Venus Genitrix, or the Venus of the Capitol, or the 
Venus Victrix, or the Venus dei Medici, that looks as if she 
had been disciplined by stays? Go into the Pompeian Room, 
and try and find “a waist” in one of the female forms 
painted upon the wall. Go toa picture-gallery, and consult 
the great painters. Do you say Rubens is coarse? Then 
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take Titian, In which of the undraped female figures that he 
has left to the world is there ‘‘a waist”? Was not even Titian 
graceful enough for your taste? Then try Raphael, What 
sort of “ waist’? has La Fornarina? Go to South Kensing- 


of the female figure; or observe the magnificent womeu 
thrown upon the wood occasionally by Mr. Du Maurier, The 
one thing you will not find, except in some of Etty’s worat 
pictures, is “a waist.” Do you think it likely that this 
consensus of the men whose special function is the pursuit 
and exhibition of beauty is all wrong, especially when it 
coheres with the opinions of physiologists, and allies itself 
at once with the enormous presumption there must be against 
modifying the healthy human figure by any process of 
constriction ? 

What is really not beautiful in itself is (next to a wasp- 
waist) a broad, curveless back, with a generally flat form. 
But, when this occurs, it is usually found to exist in con- 
junction with other points in the figure which make it a 
necessary feature in the harmony of the whole, and, there- 
fore, lovable and beautiful ad hoc. A delicate waist with 
a figure of Dutch build would not look well, even if it could 
be attained by art without injury to the health in some way, 
obvious or occult, immediate or remote, The ladies may 
receive it as gospel, a thing certain as doom, that this 
detestable “stay” reaction is a peril to them and an 
abomination to men of sense and taste, The beauty, the 
freedom of movement, the large grace of contour of the 
young ladies of to-day is not an uncommon topic among 
such men. Often they have, by anticipation, silently or 
openly congratulated the future generation upon their 
mothers ; and it is with some feeling of disgust and scorn, 
but still with much reliance upon the good sense of English- 
women, that they witness these persistent attempts to make— 
Di meliora—such congratulations futile, 


A SPIRITUAL SALE. 
(From “ Punch.’’) 


“What a scandal to take up a newspaper and find whole columns devoted 
to the advertisements of sale of livings ; and to see the tone and language 
of some of the advertisements themselves!'’—-Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Address, Sept. 2, 1869. 

Going, going, going! 
I’m going wo tell you a tale, 
Stranger than any you ever could learn 
From spirits that rap or tables that turn, 
Of a very remarkable sale. 


Going, going, going! ° 
No need very far to go. 
Buy the Kcclesiastical Gazette, 
Where “ Spiritual” goods and chattels are set, 
The zeal of unbeneficed clerks to whet, 
Like “ temporals”’ all of a row. 


Going, going, going! 
The articles selling here 
Are of Church Preferment some rare tit-bits, 
And Simon Magus himself he sits 
Enthroned as auctioneer, 


Going, going, going! 
(Number three hundred and eight) 
“The present Incumbent is eighty-two ;"” 
Let's hope that he's ailing and feeble too, 
But, youthful apostles, in any case you 
Can't have very long to wait, 


Going, going, going! 
Perchance 1t may help him on, 
When he hears the chink of the purchaser's gold, 
And knows his poor frail life is sold— 
We may trust very soon this disciple of old 
Will be going, going, gone! 


Going, going, going! 
Number one is, of course, the best. 
“ Walled gardens well stocked and pleasure ground,” 
I’m free to confess, Mr. Bagster, it sounds 
Like an “‘ everlasting rest.” 


Going, going, going! 
George Robins, this smacks of geu— 
“ Magnificent views” and * a house replete 
With every convenience” the buyer may meet, 
Who goes in for number two, 


Going, going, going! 
Reflect, before you refuse, 
The “views” described with cool effront’ry 
Are simply views across the country, 
And not “ religious views,” 


Going, going, going ! 
Particulars may be seen, 
Though “ confidentially ” names must lurk 
In that interesting spiritual work, 
Simon Magus—his Magazine, 


Going, going, going! 
(Three hundred and twenty-five) 
* A lawn and paddock and pond of fish,” 
If fishes, not * men,” the rector may wish 
To“ cure,” for a future dainty dish, 
It’s here he can “ catch ’em alive.” 


Going, going, going! 
Here's a buyer “ declining pews,” 
It’s plain his sermons don’t draw renters, 
Another rather likes Dissenters— 
“* Holds Evangelical views,” 


Going, going, going! 
The sooner it’s going and gone, 
The sooner we call ourselves Mormon or Turk, 
The better, * if this is Christian work,” 
Or Christian “ goings’’ on! 


LANDOWNERS AND OCCUPIERS.—The Rev. Prebendary Brere 
Norfolk, has been lecturing before the farmers of North Deven on “ Sota 
and Occupiers.” He insisted on the policy and justice of leases, and com- 
pensation for damage done by game. It was unreasonable, he said, to 
expect a tenant farmer, who held bis estate upon an uncertain tenure, to 
expend capital and skill in culture; and the fact was alike injurious to 
both, as well as to the community at large. The Duke of Rutland’s plan 
was to reserve from hia rental a sufficient fund to meet all claims for com- 
pensation, and by these claims he secures the certainty and sufficiency of 
his rent. It was really not an extravagant supposition that a similar 
reserve fund might be formed by agreement among many various 
owners and occupiers from their aggregate rental for the single purpose 
of meeting claims for compensation as they might erise, without subjecting 
individuals to the inconvenience of having to pay lump sums beyond their 
calculation, and perhaps at unexpected times, He did not presume to 
form an opinion as to what per centageon the rental would be required tu be 
reserved for this purpose. This would depend partly on the number of acres 
to be combined, partly on the number of years over which the charges for 
compensation would be spread, and partly on the average amount of the 
improvements that would be recognised. He would be told that all this 
was already provided for by existing arrangements, that already responsible 
tenants were to be found who had no difficulty in paying outgoing tenants 
aoe pencay reg Claims bobo dig Sood landlord himself was not willing or 
able to make the compensation. He could only say his o' bserv: 
limited as he acknowledged it to be, testified to the contrary, 
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THE LOUNGER. 

On Saturday last Mr. Glasse moved his Honour Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. M, James, that Mr, Francis Guodlake, the printer ang 
publisher of the Zimes, be called upon to show cause why he 
should not be committed for contempt of court in publishing in 


. : | that journal comments upon matters before the Court, pendiny the 
ton, and look over some of the studies by modern painters } , g the 


he»ring of a petition praying for the winding up of the European 
Assurance Society; and, but for a timely expression of regres, 
and the plea that the article was published inadvertently, it wou. 
appear that Mr, Francis Goodlake would have been eomimir:,.), 
And what for? For comments upon documents before the Uy 
No. But, in the words of the Vice-Chancellor, because the a; 
contained references to documents before the writer, but not no. 
before the Court, but which may afterwards come before j;, 
Beware, then, all ye able editors in fmture, if you do not wish ¢,, 
suffer imprisonment either in person or vicariously! When any 
matter is before a Court, your policy will be silence, |; 
you comment upon documents before the Court, of cour. 
you will be committed for contempt; and also if you 
comment upon documents which are not before the Court, 
but may come before it, it seems that, all the same, yon wi! 
be in danger of durance vile, And a3 you can know nothing cf 
any case but what you gather from documents, and as all said 
documents, if not before the Court, may come before it, clearly, ay 
the law stands, silence is the only poliwy, And, remember, this jx 
not Act-of-Parliament law; it is what Jeremy Bentham used to 
call Jadge-made Jaw—a mnch more expansive thing than Act-o; 

Parliament law; so expansive, indeed, that there is uo knowjy 
what it may be stretched to comprehend, A document may mia 

a printed advertisement or a published balance-sheet ; and in 
case, if proceedings shall have been commenced avai ‘ 
company, no comment can be made upon such documents with 
impunity. This is hard upon newspaper editors; but is) 

not unjust tothe public? Agents for insurance offices penetrar 

into the remotest districts, They come into the little village of 
Grasmere, as [ happen to know, with their plausible prospectuses 
and cooked balance-sheets; and how are the simple people here to 
escape the wiles of these agents if our watch-dogs are to be thus 
gagged by the law? A poor man here consulted we the other diy 
about the propriety of keeping up his policy of insurance, I mad» 
the necessary inquiries for him, and came to the conclusion this 
the office in which he is insured 1s rotten; but I must not warn 
the public against the otlice. If I were to doco, [ might involve 
your paper in an action for libel ; or 1f there is a petition before the 
Court—and there may be for aught I know, as I rarely read law 
reports—I might get your publisher committed to prison for 
contempt. Surely there is something here which Parliament 
ought to look into, 

By-the-way, where is Joseph Bentley? Is he living or dead? 
It is to be feared he is dead, or his once-familiar name would have 
turned up when the Albert came to grief. The readers of the 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES must surely remember Mr, Bentley, as I more 
than once noticed his labours. For years he prophesied that there 
would be a crash soon amongst the insurance offices, For years 
he went on publishing all available statistics, and for years he 
badgered the Board of Trade to obtain power to compel all 
insurance companies to publish annual balance-sheets in a pre- 
scribed form. But he was as one crying in the desert. Kew 
heeded his warninge; and Mr, Milner Gibson, then President of 
the Board of Trade, turned but a slugglish ear to his entreaties. 
I hear that it is probable the Board of Trade, now that the mischief 
has come, will, after the usual’ manner of our public depart- 
ments, do the very thing that it was warned it ought todo many 
years ago, 

Another Bishop has fallen, Dr. Waldegrave has long been 
vibrating between life and death; and at last he is dead, 
and the see of Carlisle is vacant. Lord Melbourne said 
once, when a number of Bishops in succession died, “I do 
believe these Bishops die on purpose to plague me,” His 
Lordship loved his ease, and hated all trouble,  Quieta non 
movere, or, in his own free translation, “Can’t you Int it 
alone?” was his motto. But when a Bishop died he was obliged 
to stir himself. Gladstone’s nature is the very opposite of 
Melbourne's, If all the Bishops were to die in a week, Gladstone 
would be found equal to the occasion. Bishop Waldegrave was the 
son of the late Earl Waldegrave. The Waldegrave family is one 
of the oldest in England, The first or second Speaker of the House 
of Commons was a Wal-de-Grave; and I may mention that the 
late Speaker, Lord Eversley, is by marriage the Bishop's uncle. 

Emerson, in his “ English Traits,’ describes the election of a 
Bishop thus caustically :—‘‘ A Bishop is elected by the Deans and 
Prebends of the cathedral, The Queen sends these gentlemen a 
congé delire, or leave to elect; but also sends them the name of 
the person whom they are toelect, They go into the cathedral 
and chant and pray, aud beseech the Holy Ghost to assist tuem in 
their choice; and after their invocations they invariably find the 
dictates of the Holy Ghost agree with the recommendation of the 
Queen,” Upon this the philosopher tritely comments: “ These 
modes of initiation are more damaging than Custom-Hense 
oaths.” Emerson was in England in 1848—Custom-House oaths 
have, since then, been abolished, Has this mode of electing 
Bishops been changed? If not, it ought to be; for it isa scandal, 

So Doctor Samuel Wilberforce is really to be Bishop of Win- 
chester, For many years, it is said, he has had his eye upon this 
splendid prize of the Church, and at last it has dropped into his 
lap. His salary as Bishop of Oxford is £5000, The annual value 
of the see of Winchester is £10,417, From this the pension of the 
retiring Bishop will have to be deducted. As the present Bishop 
has held the see forty-two years, and annually received this large 
sum (it is said that he has really received a much larger) surely, 
then, he ought not to need a retiring pension, The total amount 
which the Bishop has had, if annually his emoluments have 
amounted to only £10,417, comes to £437,514, or wellnigh half a 
million of money. But, nevertheless, he will no doubt take a 
pension, though [ think I have seen thut he modestly and gene- 
rously consents not to take all that the law allows, But, anyhow, 
the new Bishop will have much more than he gets now. Will he 
be the last Bishop of Winchester thus splendidly endowed? Que 
would think so; for it can hardly be that a reformed Parliament, 
so earnest as it has shown itself to be, will fail long to put these 
wealthy bishoprics under the shears, A Bishop with £10,000 
year is an anomaly in Europe, ‘ But they work so hard.” So 
said the Jimes lately, Was the Times chafling when it said so? 
“ They have a vast correspondence,” Yes ; and secretaries to answer 
the letters, “They have churches to consecrate and young people 
to confirm.” Yes, and travel tothe field of their onerous labours 
im cushioned carriages, ‘They have candidates to examine.” 
Yes, and examining chaplains to perform the operation, “They 
have causes to hear.” Yes; and chancellors to hear them, “They 
have to attend the House of Lords.” True, when they choose 
to go, and then they attend from five to seven or half-past. Besides, 
if that duty is onerous, they might be relieved of it without much 
loss to the yore 6 “ They have charges to write.” Yes, once a 

ear; and this duty involves mechanical labour, but of mental 

bour one sees but few signs. But, grant that they work hard, 
why should they be paid higher for their work on the average 
than other State functionaries? The Prime Minister gets £5000 a 
year; the Archbishop of Canterbury, £15,000; the Bishop of Win- 
chester, £10,417, Bishops get about £4500; the Vice-President of 
the Board of Education, £2000, The Bishops superintend, each of 
them, the spiritual education of a diocese; the Vice-President the 
secular education of the nation. “ But they have to keep such state.” 
The more is the pity. In the New Testament the duties of a Bishop 
are set forth; but there is nothing said about keeping state, Lord 
Grey, nearly forty years ago, advised the Bishops “to set their 
houses in order.” The advice was, as we now see, premature. 
But now, as sure as fate, the time is nigh when the episcopate will 
be reformed, 

The Stowe-Byron controversy seems to be still unclosed, I see 
announced a book on the subject with the following somewhat prolix 
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tle .—“ Byron Painted by his Compecrs ; or, all about Lord Byron, 
fon his Marriage to his Death, as given in the various Newspapers 
of his Day ; showing wherein the American Novelist gives a truthful 
ount, and wherein she draws on her own morbid imagination. 
‘Facts are stronger than fiction.’ London: Samuel Palmer, 20, 
Catherine-street, Strand.” This production, announced for the Ist 
inst., 1 have not yet seen; but a smartly-written brochure, 
emanating from 183, Strand, has reached my hands, This is 
entitled “ Lord Byron's Defence ;” is supposed to be written by the 
noble poet himself, from Hades; andisa rather clever imitation of 
his “Don Juan ” measure and style. The writer, however, to my 
mind, fails in these two respects—first, his production is not so 
much a defence of Byron as an attack on Mrs. Stowe; and, second, 
he makes & great deal too little (like most persons who have written 
on the subject) of the grievous wrong inflicted upon the memory of 
oor Mrs. Leigh and of the outrage committed upon the feelings 
of ber surviving children. That, in my opinion, is by far the 
worst feature of Mrs, Stowe’s conduct—the head and front 
of her offending ; and that the wrong was committed, as I 
pelieve, in_ gross ignorance of nearly everything in the 
life of Mrs. Leigh, is no excuse for Mrs, Stowe, but a decided aggra- 
vation of her offence. She ought to have made herself thoroughly 
acquainted with every attendant circumstance, and to have care- 
fully weighed every possible consequence, ere she made so heinous 
a charge. But her rash and utterly unjustifiable conduct only 
j/lustrates once more the melancholy truth that man’s inhumanity 
to man is as nothing compared with woman’s uncharitableness to 
woman, By-the-by, while on this subject, and seeing that Mrs, 
s.cwe has “reserved her defence,” to use the stock Bare fe of 
ober arraigned persons, I may remark here that she must produce 
very strong evidence indeed ere she can clear herself of the charge 
of rash, uncalled-for, and foolish ets | of an old scandal, as 
well as of maligning the memory of deceased (and therefore defence- 
Jess) persons, one of whom was awoman. It will not be enough that 
Mrs. Stowe shows that Lady Byron told her certain things, for that 
will only prove that Lady Byron thought, believed, and said those 
things—not that they were true. We must have a well-authenti- 
cated confession of guilt on the part of both or either of the persons 
implicated. Nothing less than this will serve Mrs, Stowe’s pur- 
pose; and, if she cannot produce this, she ought never to have 
written a word on the subject, and will stand for ever condemned 
as a rash and foolish, if not malignant, meddler, 

By-the-way, what a curious muddle and mare’s nest that was 
about the poor fellow who had his skull fractured in Vere-street, 
Clare-market, last week, and who has since died in King’s College 
Hospital! A cab is upset in the street, a man is thrown out, has 
his skull fractured, is conveyed to the nearest hospital; and the 
police forthwith jump to the conclusion that he is ‘ Colonel Kelly,” 
one of the Fenian leaders who was rescued at Manchester when 
Sergeant Brett was murdered. Police officers are placed in attend- 
ance at the hospital, the man’s deathbed is surrounded with 
obnoxious associations, his person is subjected to rigid and repug- 
nant ecrutiny, gossip is busy with his name and his antecedents; he 
is declared to be a rebel, a conspirator, and an escaped felon ; and 
yet all the while the man a rs to have been simply what he 
had called himself: Edward Martin, a native of Kilkenny, a com- 
positor by trade, and latterly occupying the position, and satis- 
factorily performing the onerous duties of, f-reader in a 
respectable printing-office, Surely the - ve shown little 
skill, but a good deal of shallow, if not rash, credulity, 
in this matter. Then the reporters for the tg od 
made some curious muddles in connection with the ir, 
In the Times of Tuesday we read :— The informer Corydon, 
having been telegraphed for, arrived in London yesterday at four 
o'clock and pr to King’s College Hospital, attended by a 
constable or two. He was taken to the part of the building where 
the body of the supposed Colonel Keliy lay, and he gazed steadily 
at it fora moment or two. He then said, ‘That is a I have 
had many conversations with him, and he is certainly Kelly.’ Thus 
the identification has been made complete.” The Standard of the 
same day reported the identical incident thus :—‘ Corydon, the 
informer, whose name was so Conspicuous in the late Fenian trials, 
was sent for, and the corpse was shown to him, when he gave it as 
his opinion that the deceased was not Kelly.” The Standard ver- 
sion is corroborated by the Telegraph, which says :—“ The informer 
Corydon, who could speak positively as to his identity, was sent 
for. He did not arrive until after Martin died; but, upon minutely 
examining the body, he expressed strong doubts as to the state- 
ment that the man was Kelly.” How the Times reporter came to 
differ so completely from his professional brethren seems a puzzle ; 
and people who make a point of “reading all the papers, Sir,” 
must have been sorely perplexed by the conflicting statements. 

(We have received, just on the eve of going to press, a letter from 
Mr. B. Whitworth denying some statements made regarding him 
by ourcontributor, the Lounger, last week. Mr. Whitworth desires us 
to contradict those statements in this week’s number ; but as we do 
not ourselves happen to be in possession of the facts of the matter, 
we must submit Mr, Whitworth’s letter to our contributor, who, 
being at a distance from London, cannot possibly attend to the 
subject till next week, Meanwhile we can assure Mr, Whitworth 
that we had no intention ourselves of either impugning his 
character or hurting his feelings; and we are certain we can say as 
much for our contributor, who, if he has done Mr. Whitworth 
wrong, will, we are sure, frankly make every reparation in his 
power,—Ed, ILLUSTRATED TiMEs ] 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


London Society contains, under the title of “Down at West- 
minster,” a very clever paper, signed “S, L, B.,” which con- 
tains some perhaps inevitable mistakes. The writer goes into the 
committee-rooms of the House for example, and, not observing 
that the committee-clerk does much, puts him down as “idle,” 
Did it not occur to him that the committee-clerk might have duties 
external to the room, and of which he might know nothing ? 
Beside this, the duties of a committee-clerk within the room are 
onerous when “ divisions” take place in any great number, as they 
often do, which may be seen by consulting a few bluebooks. The 
clerk is aso ihe referee of the Committee on points of Parlia- 
mentary p actice and precedent, What “S, L. B.” has to say about 
the shorthand-writer is still wider of the mark :— 

The most occupied person is one who has no formal recognition. 

This functionary is as formally recognised as any other officer of 
the House, and that he is there inan official capacity will be seen by 
referring to the proper authorities. As to recognition, I have seen 
the poor man get more than I presume he cared for when he was 
called upon suddenly to read out questions and answers which were 
disputed, Again :— 

His pen never ceases so long as anything is being said. 

Wrong once more. If “8, L. B.” had observed carefully in another 
committee-room, he would have found the shorthand-writer report- 
ing nothing but evidence, and merely noting the fact of speeches 
being made, Again, once more :— 

He has one advantage, however, which those otherwise engaged do not 
enjoy. I suspect that he knows nothing of what is passing, and while pur- 
euing an almoet mechanical task is able to think about anything he pleases, 
He certainly never seems to take the smallest interest in the proceedings. 
The reporters for the press, who are digesting them into narrative form, 
evince something like an opinion, as you may hear in remarks from time to 
time, or see in the expression of their faces. But the official stenographer 
is unmoved as the Sphynx, and takes no account of the meaning of the 
worde—his business is only with the words themselves, He does not even 
feel bound to see ; snd I believe that if the chairman were to take his seat 
With his head under his arm this impertnrbable functionary would not con- 
sicer himself called upon to record the fact. 

Ths is all “up thecountry.” The work of the shorthand-writer must 
necersarily be of a kind which requires the most minute attention 
to “the meaning of the words.” If “8S. L. B.” watched one 
while a witness was being examined, he would learn, by an 
question to the witness and otherwise, that th 
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“unmoved” person was very wide awake indeed, I am informe 
by those who know that there is no strain upon the porary 
greater than the task which "S, L. B.” finds to be “so mechanical,” 
80 that the poor mechanist can “think about anything he eases.” 
As to his “not even feeling bound to see,” if ing ¥e Re had 
observed closely in a room where evidence reférrin to maps 
and plans was being given, he would soon have corrected that im- 
pression ; and if he had had nal knowledge of some of these 
official sphinxes,” he would have found that they are quite capable 
of giving & minutely graphic account of the smattess things that go 
on while they are writing, and that some of them are educated and 
accomplished men, Indeed, if “S, L. B.” will look carefully into 
a few bluebooks, and get that « mechanical” notion out of his 
head, he will see that the work is often of a character which could not 
possibly be trusted to quite ordinary brains, There is in this periodical 
a sensible essay about “ Governesses,” The whole question is un- 
doubtedly a difficult one, A governess is, as things now stand, in 
the position of, so to speak, a paid guest ; a position which neces- 
sarily involves some anomalous and ticklish situations. But, then, 
the first question is, Are the relations of the parties just, to begin 
with? That is—Does the governess give a fair equivalent in return 
for what she receives? If so, and the parties concerned are equals 
in culture and capacity of social honour, the fact that she is a 
_ person must be ignored, and she must be treated simply as a 
riendly guest. This, however, is more easily said than put in 
practice. A guest fora month is all very well; but what married 
couple, what domestic circle, can, without uneasiness, harbour a 
perpetual guest ? Thus, in time, a continuance of the studied, or 
at least unrelaxed, politeness accorded to a guest becomes all but 
impossible, while, yet, for the host and hostess to omit any due 
propriety of behaviour may prove painful in ita effect upon the 
governess, A curious illustration of the difficulty is recorded in 
London Society, After a | experiments, @ family had settled 
down with an accomplished young ly whom they all 
liked, but foand tryingly sensitive, One evening the 
gentleman, having a bad cold, asked the young lady to 
oblige him by shutting the door, She bursts into tears, and 
walks up stairs, shutting the door after her. Now, observe, the 
gentleman was clearly wrong to place the governess—a paid 
guest-—-in the position of a paid servant, or a familiar friend or 
relation (he would naturally enough ask his fe or sister to shut a 
door, and no one would be hurt), Bunt just here is the difficulty. 
Unless a person, particularly if s woman, is kept at a distance, like 
@ servant, there is necessarily a tendency, with the lapse of time, 
to slide into treating her like an intimate friend or relative. And 
on this rock of equivoque the split occurs, In the story before us 
the gentleman appears to have been rather maladroit, His wife 
knew what was the matter with the governess, and rebuked him. 
He did not do what ought to have been easy to a gentleman—make 
a playful apology, or explain that his request was intended as a 
kindly domestic liberty, such as he might have taken with his 
sister; but the next night, when the door was left open again by 
some one, he got up and shut it himself, This, as he had 
been in the wrong to begin with (in not making the feeling 
with which he made the request sufficiently clear), was likely 
enough to convey (as it did) to the young lady the idea that 
he despised her sensitiveness, It was like saying, “I'll take very 
good care you don’t have cause to complain gain.” So the sill 
girl again burst into tears and went up stairs—the gentleman fol- 
owing, with an oath, It was very stupid of the young lady to 
cry; om the gentleman (if the story is fully told) was not a Sir 
wain, 
in noticing the Sunday Magazine,1 fear I have not spoken at 
all a8 warmly as it deserved of the story, “ forgotten by the 
World.” I have not read it, except here and there, but am in- 
— that it coneeioe [hes . the barge ert! and his. wife, 
whom every’ m mire) some well-drawn young ladies, 
all different, and yet all lifelike, end a 
Macmillan contains an interesting but rather self-complaisant 
and patronising sketch of the poor population of a midland 
village. The author seems much struck with the fact 
that a fine, manly, honest fellow, who gave up poaching on 
certain property because its owner had been kind to him, 
had no idea that poaching was “a sin in itself.” This 
is very rich! Why, there is not a lawyer or a judge in all 
England who would not tell this writer (apparently a woman) that 
poaching is what the law itself calls malum prohibitum, and 
not malum in se—in other words, that, though a breach of social 
order, it is precisely not, and never could become, “asin in itself.” 
It must be a very dull poacher that does not see his way to a few 
plain questions on the morality of this subject. A similar diffi- 
culty arises about fishing. The law runs (I believe) that anyone 
may fish in estuaries and navigable rivers, unless there be manorial 
or other rights affecting the shore, But how difficult it is to per- 
suade the ordinary human being that “manorial rights” can 
make any difference! Nor is the low salmon-poacher who is 
caught and fined a very different person from the genteel poacher 
(a type which exists by the thousand) who catches, by weirs or 
other contrivances, fish to which he has no legal right. The two 
stories in Macmillan, “A Brave Lady” and “Estelle Russell,” 
are capital, The most interesting and powerful paper in the number 
is one by Mr. R. H. Hutton, which, starting from M. Rénan’s last 
book, contains—what one would have thought scarcely possible— 
some strikingly original (as well as luminous) views of the 
character through whose life and labours Christianity reached the 


West. 

The Cornhill is very careful as to the poetry it admits, Some 
sonnets by Mr. Philip Bourke Marston have appeared recently 
which are strikingly good, In the present number there is an 
anonymous poem, entitled “Woman's Love—a Dialogue,” which 
well deserves attention. The model is our old friend “The Nut- 
Brown Maid ;"’ put, if we were compelled to father it yw ry | 
living poet, we "should name Mr. Coventry Patmore. There 
here and there a slight want of finish which would prevent our so 
assigning it, and the reason is that the author, whoever he may 
be, acquiesces too readily in the first phrase in which an idea 
presents itself; but it is a poem to be read thankfully and 
gladly, On page 512, lines 7 and 8, the dash at the end of line 7 
should be omitted, It now reads— 

Men sworn to war with women, are— 

For life in sorry trim ; 
the obvious intention of the singer being—men who are sworn to 
war with women are in sorry trim for the conflicts of life, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

I am afraid that the dramatic partnership between Messrs, 
Boucicault and as er is not for the public advantage, They are 
too much alike. th are singularly gifted with the art of writing 
crisp, clever dialogue, and both are singularly innocent of any 
approach to neatness in construction, When two popular authors 
unite their strength, the public gain only when one author 
counterbalances the defects of the other. “ Lost at Sea,” the 
new piece by these authors at the Adelphi, begins very well 
indeed, At the end of the first act (which, however, closes lamely) 
I thought the piece was going to bea one; but in the last 
three acts the story, such asit is, “sprawis” so dreadfully that it is 
wholly impossible to interest oneself in it. The plot turns on the old, 
old story of A personating B, who is believed by A to be dead, but 
who is really alive, and who confounds A by turning up in the 
flesh at the proper moment, Walter Coram is supposed to have 
been “lost at sea” in the Bombay Castle. His luggage, however, 
he has taken the strange precaution of sending over; and, ss it con- 
tains evidence of a large debt Marta, A to Walter Coram by one 
Franklin, « banker, it occurs to Frankiin’s clerk to induce Jessop, a 
herbalist and quack, to personate the dead man, and so obtain ie : 
ment of the money in question, Coram, however, is not Fi 
having remained on shore instead of sailing in the Bombay Castle, 
and he turns up in time to confront Jessop and to expose his 
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Colebrooke ; but it is altogether beneath notice. The piece is 
fairly acted, on the whole, Mr, Atkins as tne ruthless clerk, and 
Mr. Belmore as the scoundrel herbalist, did their best with two 
Conventional parts, Mr. Beveridge, a débutant, played Lord 
Arthur Colebrooke in a quiet, gentlemanly manner, and Mr. 
Stirling was duly emphatic as the quasi dead man, Miss Eliza 
Johnstone played a street-boy admirably, The other characters do 
not call for special remark, The scenery was pretentious; the 
upholstery and room-decorations as bad as possible. As for the 
construction of the piece, who is to speak of construction when 
the authors change the scene fifteen times in the course of 
one evening? The art of construction is reduced to its lowest 
degradation when two clever dramatists pretend that fifteen 
scenes are necessary to tell the atory of such apiece in. The play 
has little element of popularity, and will probably die of inanition 
next week. By-the-way, why “Lost at Sea?” Who is lost at 
ro And if no one is lost at sea, why call the piece “ Lost at 
ea ” 

Mr. Burnand has an amusing burlesque on the subject of 
“Beauty and the Beast” at the New Royaury. The piece is 
more carefully written than are some of Mr. Burnand’s recent pro- 
ductions, the music is very pretty (but the company hardly does 
it justice), and the story is closely followed. Mr, Dewar as the 
Beast is not altogether good. I find much difficulty in persuading 
myself that this gentleman is a good burlesque actor, despite 
Captain Crosstree. He is excellent in the amusing comedy that 
precedes the burlesque; but in the burlesque, as in all burlesques, 
even “ Black-Eyed Susan,” he is unsatisfactory. Miss M. Oliver 
as Beanty leaves nothing—not even beauty—to be desired, Miss 
Oliver gives her lines with wonderful point, and she pays the 
author the compliment of attending to his metre, Mr. Danvers 
plays an ancient dame of jerky habits, as usual. Mr. Elton is an 
acquisition to the company. e has a curiously expressive face 
and a deep bass voice, both of which resources he brought into 
play last Monday, The scenery is not good, and the dresses do 
not do full justice to Miss Oliver's taste in these matters. 

A second series of Shakspearean costume recitals will be given at 
the Gallery of Illustration during October. At a time when the 
“sensational” drama has hig Og rope our great bard’s works 
from the stage, a plan of giving the best scenes of his plays on the 
same evening must prove attractive, when ably interpreted by 
popular performers. 

=e 


UNVERACIOUS VERITY. 

THE Rev, Dr. Verity, of Burnley, attended a meeting of the 
Stalybridge Constitutional Association, last Saturday, and was 
either allowed to make a speech, or, more probably, could not be 
hindered from doizg so. His remarks abounded in curious 
matter. Dr. Verity informed his hearers, among other things, 
that “Lord Derby was a true patriot who, while the cotton 
famine was at its height, gave his personal services and his 
thousands of pounds for the relief of distress, while John Bright 
would not give a single farthing.” We believe Mr, Bright gave 
absolately as much, in various ways, as Lord Derby, and, in propor- 
tion to his means, much more, though his name did not appear in 
any subscription list, Dr. Verity also said that “ Mr, Disraeli was 
a patriot who gave the people household suffrage, while John 
Bright was dreaming of it, and while Gladstone had never the 
thonght in his mind.” Another patriot and a glorious specimen of 
a John Bull—this is a new light in which to view the noble 
member for King’s Lynn—was Lord Stanley, for whose support 
and countenance Gladstone, Bright, and Lowe—the last “ the 
lowest fellow of all,” and “the biggest rogue in all England ”— 
would willingly give their right hands; but the offer woald be in 
yain, Lord Stanley never goes among rogues, and being, “ like his 
father, an orange and blue man,” has no fellowship with Popish 
| fess sia Not so Mr. Gladstone. Two years ago he went to 

ome, which is called the Eternal City, but which Dr. Verity thinks 
should rather be calied the Infernal City, being a sink of iniquity, 
full of monks and bigots, bugs and fleas, He took his wife with 
him, to blind the eyes of the people, and make them believe that 
he was going on some seaside excursion or other, and “ not at all 
to see the old Pope and to kiss his toe.’ But he had two hours’ 
conference with that “old monk,” in the absence, for a very 
obvious reason, which has not escaped Dr, Verity's shrewdness, of 
Mrs, Gladstone, for ‘‘if ladies learn a secret, they always manage 
to talk of it to somebody.” The secret, however, is out now, the 
Anglo-Irish Church being disestablished. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of Dr. Verity’s speech is that in which he tells the 
true story of the French Treaty, We cannot bear to curtail this 
thrilling narrative, or to give it in any other words than those of 
the sacred orator :-—- 

John Bright was the author of the French Treaty ; Cobden was only the 
mere catspaw which John made use of to get his chestnuts out of the fire. 
John was the author of all the evil. Cobden was a good-natured, rather 
dull sort of fellow, for whom John made the bullets that he might fire 
them. This was how John got the job for his friend Cobden. In 1859 
John had got # wonderful Reform Bill in his pocket, and he went up and 
down the country bellowing like a bull, and making the people believe 
that the country was going to rain for wantof John. Like a great quack 
as he was, he had a panacea for all the evils of the country. But when he 
went up to London Lord Palmerston says:—‘t Now, John, you know this 
won't do, You don’t care twopence about the working people of the 
country—not you; you want a place for your friend Cobden. I 
will make him Minister-Plenipotentiary at Paris, at £16,000 a year); 
and, if you like, I will place you somewhere else, You shal 
go out to India as great Lord President, or something of that 
sort.” Now, John was too fat to go to India, and therefore he 
respectfully declined the offer; and as for Cobden, it would not do for 
him to go to Paris as Am lor, because he conld not talk French, and 
German, and Russian, and would not know how to talk to the other 
Ambassadors. But John said, “If you will give him £10,000 to negotiate 
a treaty, I believe he will do it well.” So Cobden made the treaty, and the 
trade of Macclesfield, and Coventry, and Congleton was sacrificed in order 
that John should get his carpets and his cotton goods introduced into 
France, Cobden was patriotic enough to refuse a position under Govern- 
ment; but John had got into the saddle, and he was told was enlarging 
in size every afternoon; that he had complained of his salary being too 
small about fifteen times ; and that he expected either to be Lord Protector 
of a Republic in England, or to be chosen as Monarch when Queen Victoria 

Now, personally, we have no objection to Dr. Verity, whose 
name, as our readers will acknowledge, admirably suits his 
character. What he says can do no harm to Mr. Lowe, Mr, 
Gladstone, and Mr. Bright, nor even, with reasonable men, to Lord 
Derby, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Disraeli. The question of truth and 
falsehood we leave to Dr. Verity’s own conscience, He may 

ssibly allege that, since he does not mean what he says to be 
Believed, and no one does believe it, his falsities are not false- 
hoods, The Jesuit maxim about the direction of the intention is 
very appropriate to his case, and very much at his service if he 
chooses to avail himself of it, But there is such a thing as public 
decency. If Dr. Verity were to put on cap and bells, to red-ochre 
his cheeks, and to sing “ Tippety-witchet”’ and “ Hot Codlins” at 
a meeting of the Stalybridge Constitutional Association, he would 
do no particular harm to anybody, and break none of the 
Commandments. But in such a case his Bishop might—we do not 
profess to understand the limits of clerical liberty and episcopal 
authority, but we should think he would—interfere. A clerical 
Jack-Pudding is not a decorous or edifying spectacle, and Dr. 
Verity, in his actual performance, makes an exhibition of himself 
as gross a3 if he were to swallow fire or pull ig of tape out of 
his mouth. The Archbishop of York has Mr, Voysey in hand; 
another Prelate is bringing Mr. Bennett to book, Doctrinal 
soundness is very desirable, but public decency is also good in its 
way. The Bishop of Manchester might with propriety utter a 
word of paternal counsel to Dr. Verity or his friends, Lt will be 
none the worse if it take the form of Hamlet’s injunction with 
tespect to Polonius, “Let the doors be shut on him, that he may 

lay the fool nowhere but in his own house,” We cannot doubt 
bat that Mr. Sidebottom, M.P., who presided over Dr. Verity’s 
wid be relieved by such an act of necessary 


ublic performance, Wot 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Tar Right Rev. George Moberly, D.C.L., 
who has been selected by Mr. Gladstone to 
fill the vacancy in the see of Salisbury, 
caused by the death of the late Dr. Hamilton, 
waa born about the 1803, He was educated 
at Winchester, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A, in 1825, taking 
first-class honours in the school of Litere 
Humaniores, and was subsequently Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Public Ex- 
aminer, and Select Preacher. In 1835 he 
was appointed to the head-mastership of 
Winchester School. Dr. Moberly is the 
author of “An Examination of Mr. Newman’s 
Theory of Development,” “ Sermons Preached 
at Winchester College,” “The Sayings of 
the Great Forty Days,” &c., and also of a 
“Reply” to the “Essays and Reviews,” 


“PLAIN ENGLISH,” AT THE 
HOLBORN THEATRE. 

Tue merits of Mr, Thomas Morton’s new 

jece, entitled * Plain English,” which was 
roduced a couple of weeks ago at the Hol- 
for Theatre, have already been discussed 
by our “ Theatrical Lounger.” We shall 
therefore content ourselves, in connection 
with the accompanying Engraving of a scene 
from the comedy, with simply indicating the 
course of the story. “Plain English”’ is an 
adaptation of M. Barriere’s “ Les Parisiens 
de la Décadence,” the sequel to his famous 
«Billes de Marbre.” “Les Parisiens,” 
having been performed at the St, Jamea’s 
Theatre during the past season, must be 
fresh in the minds of most readers ; and, its 
plot being closely followed in “ Plain 
English,” it is only necessary to revert to 
the principal events of the story, Frank 
Blunt (Mr. Barry Sullivan), the Desgenais of 
the original, has adopted as his own a 
little outcast, Perdita (Miss Maude Howard), 
who was found by an old friend of Blunt's, 
a sculptor, who educated the child, and, 
dying, left her all his property. There is an 
old relation of the sculptor, one Timothy 
Martin (Mr. George Honey), who lays claim 
to poor little Perdita’s legacy, and, having 
money to contest the claim, seems likely 
to succeed in obtaining it, Martin is en- 
countered by Blunt, at the residence of Sir 
Frederick FitzEasy (Mr. J, C, Cowper)— 
Blunt, once an intimate friend of FitzEasy’s, 
having come to solicit Martin in Perdita’s 
cause, and also to ask his influence in 


obtaining the post of secretary to Mr, Brassey —= M.P. ~ greatly influencing Mr, Harrell (who is at the best a stockbroking , were manufactured 
artin ia here 


W. Stephens), which has lately become vacant. 
to purchase FitzEasy’s hereditary estate, for which he offers a 
sum ridiculously low. Having discovered the personality of 
Blunt, and having need of some frank-spoken person to sup- 
port him in his offer for the estate, Martin offers Blunt the sum 
of Perdita’s inheritance in return for this service. Blunt’s nature 
rebela at so nefarious a proceeding; but when he reflects 
that the proffered sum means poverty or independence to Perdita, 
he accepts Martin’s proposal, That worthy, having pro- 
cured the settlement of the affair, turns against Blunt, ignoring 
his debt, Blunt, disgusted with himself for the part he has played 
in the transaction, indulges his spleen in a tirade against all the 
guests assembled at FitzEasy’s, his plausible manner of speech so 


THE RIGHT REV. DR. MOBRERLY, THE NEW BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


swindler) that he offers to give him the secretary's post. 

We next find Blunt and his young charge located with Mr. 
Harrell’s family, where he is univeraally feared and respected for 
his “ Plain English” speaking proclivities, Constance Harrell (Miss 
Jane Rignold) is betrothed against her will to Sir Frederic FitzEasy, 
, her heart being:given to Henry Rutland (Mr. T. Carlton), a former 
friend of her mother’s family. Blunt soon detects that Mrs. 
Harrell (Mrs, Herman Vezin) has herself a penchant for Rutland, 
which accounts for her antagonism to his marriage with Constance, 
Unfortunately, ti terest for Rutland is too forcibly exhibited, 
and becomes the of the more malicious of the guests, One of 
these, Captain Leger De Main, a professed duellist and roué, picks 
a quarrel with young Reginald Harrell, which renders a meeting 
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imperative. Reginald, quite a ed in years, 
is afraid to meet De Main, and Blunt makes 


him confess his fear; he then, by hints of 
the aspersions which De Main has cast upon 
Mra, Harrell's honour, excites the dormant 
courage of the you: who gives De Main 
back the lie he had fixed upon him. They 
fight, with no pernicious consequences, De 
Main having missed his man and Reginald 
firing in the air, De Main apologises in the 
most complete manner. Meanwhile, Blunt, 
by a judicious use of his “Plain English,” 
had set before Mrs, Harrell the folly of the 
attachment she had formed, his words 
having the effect of gaining her consent to 
the marriage of the young lovers, A pre- 
vious peroration of Blunt before Martin, 
when that worthy had expressed his wish 
to marry Perdita, setting forth the evils 
attendant upon sordid avarice and miserly 
old age, has had a most beneficial effect ; 
Martin, quite reformed, not only restores 
Perdita’s fortune but settles his money upon 
her, declaring his intention of becoming her 
father as he cannot become her husband, at 
the same time exhorting her to choose a 
partner for life. Perdita full of a life-long 
gratitude to Blunt, turns to him, offering 
her future life as recompense for his past 
goodness, the culminating stroke to every- 
body’s happiness coming with the intelli- 
gence that the honour of knighthood has 
been conferred upon Mr. Brassey Harrell, 


THE “MOYINI ZAFFIR.” 

THis vessel, the name of which signifies 
“aid to victory,” is a new iron armour- 
clad war-steamer, built for the service of the 
Ottoman navy, by Messrs. Samuda Brothers, 
of Poplar, She has a double central battery ; 
is 1400 tons nominal or builders’ tonnage ; 
and 2400 tons displacement. Her principai 
dimensions are:—Length, 250 ft, ; breadth, 
35 ft. Gin. ; depth (extreme), 27 ft. 8in, She 
is entirely cased in armour from 4 ft, below 
the water to her gunwale or maindeck, the 
armour-plates being generally Gin, thi¢k, 
The entire of her double battery is also cased 
with armour-plates, generally 5 in. thick, 
Her armament consists of four rifled guns, 
each 12 tons weight, supplied by Sir William 
Armstrong, and so arranged as to be able to 
command on each side an arc of fire ranging 
over 150 deg. of the 180 deg, or entire horizon, 
Her engines, of 400-horse power nominal (but 
capable of working to six times that power), 
by Messrs, Ravenhill and Co., and work 
on double or twin screws, one on each side of the stern-post, 
faene propellers are of the description known as “ Mangin 

rews, 

The vessel, which has been built from lines supplied by 
Messra, Samuda, is constructed with a bow suitable for ramming, 
and has been fitted with a false bow over the same, on the plan 
introduced by Mr, Samuda, and adopted by him in vessels with 
projecting prows, the object being to give additional seaworthy 
qualities to the vessel, while preserving the power to ram with the 
stem when required, The ship was launched on June 12 last, and 
is now ready for trial. She has been designed with the view of 
attaining very high speed, which it is expected will be 13 to 14 
knots an hour when exerting the full power of her engines, 
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an alarm was given that the theatre wasin flames, the whole popu- 


The alarm was first given in a small saloon which was used for 
rehearsals, and where a few of the dancers engaged at the theatre 
were assembled, They first observed the flames, which were 
caused by the careless burning of an oil-lamp in the wardrobe- 
room. So rapid was the progress of the fire that no immediate 
help was sufficient to save the building. The archives of the 
theatre, the books of accounts, and a few articles of furniture and 
decoration, were all that could be removed; and such was the 
intensity of the heat that, when the firemen arrived, it was neces- 
sary to saturate the pavement with water before the pumps could 
be carried close enough to be effectual, During the progress of the 
conflagration the popular emotion was almost painful in its 
intensity ; and the King, who arrived on the scene soon after the 
flames had done their work, was himself somewhat affected by the 
catastrophe, No wonder. The theatre was one of which King and 

ople may well have been proud ; and, thongh another will pro- 
Pably be built on its site, it will not exceed in beauty of proportions 
and elegance of arrangement this successful work, completed by 
Semper less than thirty years ago, The loss to the city of 
Dresden is estimated at above £120,000, 


“GOOD WORDS” FOR THE CLERQY. 

THE ninth annual Church Congress was opened in Liverpool, on 
Tuesday, Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester, preaching the opening 
sermon, from the following text—“ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others.” The Rev. 
Doctor observed that no paseage could more correctly strike the 
key-note to which they all ought to listen attentively at this 
moment, Self was the great enemy in religious life, Having 
spoken of the duty of cultivating union and common feeling in the 
Church of England, Dr. Howson said :—“ Bat, turning now from 
parties within our Church to our relations with those who own no 
membership with our Church, we are surrounded by large and 
various bedies of Nonconformists, We may regret this; but it isa 
fact, and a fact which our congress cannot evade. And as regards 
these Nonconformists, I venture to say boldly that it is our wisdom 
and our duty to ‘look not on cur own thinrs, but also on the 
things of others,’ At times it may be that Dissenters have failed 
in this charitable duty towards us—that they have grudged to 
us advantages which we accidentally eess, 80 as to be 
willing rather that the country should lose the benefit than that 
we should retain what has descended to us—or that they have been 
eager to appropriate the richest fruits of our ministerial labour—or 
that the political passion of a few has swept away the moderation 
and sobriety of the many, Stili, our business here is not with the 
motes in our brethren’s eyes, but with the beam in onrown, And 
our faults towards Dissenters have not been inconsiderable, Too 
often have we bestowed on them a very scanty share of our careful 
consideration and sympathy, On the part of some of us there has 
been almost a contemptuous disregard of those who, though we 
believe them to be mistaken, ought to be treated with respect. 
But, my brethren, this may be laid down very confidently, that a 
disdainful dislike of Dissenters is, just now, one of the most 
dangerous propensities which a Churchman can indulge. But, 
even where no temptation to this exists, we must admit that many 
of us are too ignorant of their methods and principles—that we 
do not discover how much they have to say on their own be- 
half—and do not duly reflect on the high probability that 
they have possession of some sides of the truth from which we 
have relaxed our hold. The proper remedies for such defective 
apprehension on our part are, first, that we should take pains to 
ascertain facts correctly; and, secondly, that we should cherish 
towards all with whom we come in contact that spirit of charity 
which ‘ vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up,’ And, in fact, any 
other spirit is most highly indecorons. It is cur neglect, in a great 
measure, which has given to Nonconformity its strength, Where 
would the Christianity of the Fen Country and of Cornwall have 
been but for Wesleyan Methodism? And are not the names 
numerous within the range of Nonconformity which will hold an 
honourable place in all future ecclesiastical history? I leave this 
part of my subject with the mention of one honoured name, closely 
connected with the cathedral city of this diocese, That city con- 
tains the memorials both of Bishop Pearson and of Matthew 
Henry. It is not likely that they ever met. The hard line of 
1662 formed a barrier which separated many congenial spirits, 
But the works of both are in harmony together on the 
shelves of most clergymen, who find in one the exactest 
exposition of the Church’s creed, and use the other for 
unfolding the religious sense of Scripture in the most attractive 
and edifying form. Those thoughts of the reunion of Christendom 
which proceed on the silent assumption that Dissenters do not 
exist, are, to say the least, very unreal. In making this remark I 
am carried at once, right acroes the ecclesiastical horizon, to a very 
different side of that varied scene of religious interests, in the midst 
of which it is our lot te live. And, even here, I still assert con- 
fidently that the same text pursues us with its gentle, persuasive 
admonition, Am I to be one-sided because I have “9 the daty 
of a large-hearted, thoughtful, generous treatment of Protestant 
Nonconformists? Is there nothing of the same duty towards 
Roman Catholics? And is that duty, in regard to them, never 
neglected by us, I cannot, indeed—even in this place, where a 
atrict impartiality is imposed upon me—preach a merely neu- 
tral sermon, as if I hed no convictions, I cannot so 

reach as though I had any doubt that the attitude of 
The Chureh of England, as a Reformed Church, must be 
maintained ; and that those who would dislodge it from 
that attitude must be resisted with the utmost tenacity. But have 
we not sometimes lost ground by that rough, coarse Protestantism, 
which is declamatory rather than argumentative? Has not the 
controversy—the absolutely needful controveray—with the Church 
of Rome been too often conducted without ate ? 
Would not our position in this warfare have been strengthened, 
and would not im vod ee i been — if 2 ed an 
grudgingly recogni e good as well as unfiine ly 
Soelel e evil? And have we not something to learn from that 
Chureh, in regard to such subjects, for instance, as close pastoral 
care and warm missionary zeal? Aré there not manifold reasons 
why, even in this case, it would be good for us to ‘look not on our 
own things, but also on the things of others?’” The rev. preacher 
Bn pe As review the state of Christianity in Enrope, 

and concl some practical exhortations, 


HER MAJESTY {is expected, should her health permit, to open the new 
bridge at Blackfriars on a day yet to be fixed In the first week in November, 

Mr. RYLANDS, M.P., addressed the Manchester branch of the Reform 
Union on Tuesday night on the foreign diplomatic service, which he said 
was unnecessarily expensive, and maintained as a means of providing for 
younger branches of the aristocracy. In these days of a.) 
telegraphs, and rapid publicity it was an anachronism of the age, and 
instead of promoting peace among nations it tended rather to promote war, 
as in the instances of the late wars with Ruesia and Abyssinia, He con- 
tended that many of the foreign missions were extravagantly paid for, and 
others ought to be discontinued. He did not think household suffrage 
would stand it, He received a vote of thanks, 


~ SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


for Scotland, in the place of the late Dr. Begbic. 


ceremony of opening the Townhall taking place on the second day. 


aid of the same benevolent cause. 


have exercised the minds of the Court chamberlains. 


Gazette on Mr, Walker, editor of the Daily News, 
Scotland, has been appointed Lord Advocate in his place. 


The late Earl was summoned to the House of Peers in July, 1863. 
cemetery, on the 19th inst., by Lord Houghton. 

forty-four years younger than himself. 

acceptance by Mr. Blake of the office of Commissioner of Fishertles. 


large majority, 
second day's poll, 
BORDEAUX HAS BEEN VISITED BY ANOTHER CONFLAGRATION. 


property to the value of a million francs. 

THE SWALLOWS have already left Paris for the south. This is unusually 
early for their migration. 

THE SMALL TOWN OF FRAUENSTEIN, in Saxony, was almost totally 
destroyed by fire on Saturday night. 

A FILIBUSTERING EXPEDITION TO CUBA, consisting of three steamers, 
with 1600 men on board, has escaped from the American ports. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE MONK'S Ferry RAILW4Y-BOAT at Birkenhead 
was, on Tuesday, fined £10, with the alternative of six months’ imprison- 
ment, for being drunk while on duty, and putting the lives of the pas- 
sengers in peril, 

A MEETING at which nearly all the Conservative Irish members are 
expected to be present is shortly to be held at Belfast, at which resolutions 
will be proposed approving of Ulster tenant-right as the best solution of 
the land question. 

MR. JOHN ARMITAGE NICHOLSON, of Balrath House, near Kells, was 
fired at on Tuesday, in open day, while driving from the Kells Petty 
Sessions, accompanied by a lady and an armed policeman, A slug grazed 
his face ; the coachman and the lady were seriously wounded. This is not 
the first attempt on his life, Nine men are in enstody. 

M, L’ABBE MICHON, of the diocese of Paris, has addressed a remarkable 
letter to Father Hyacinthe, in which he disputes the right of the 
Superior of the Carmelites to unfrock the learned preacher whose retire- 
ment from the order has lately occasioned so much excitement in the 
clerical circles of the Roman Catholic Church, 

THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN COUNCIL on Tuesday unanimously agreed to 
erect @ statue to Mr. Josiah Mason, either at bis orphange at Erdington or 
in some public place in Birmingham, Mr. Mason recently endowed the 
orphanage at Erdington at a cost of over a quarter of # million sterling. 

A CooL DEFENCE was set up by a man named Westall, charged at the 
Westminster Police Court, on Tuesday, with stealing a horse and cab, 
He said he had a wife and four children, and merely took the cab to earn a 
few shillings with. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES TO WOMEN ON NATURAL SCIZNCE is about 
to be given at the South Kensington Museum, by Professors Huxley, 
Guthrie, and Oliver. The lectures willcommence in November. The fees 
will not exceed 1s. a lecture, with voluntary examinations; and the terms 
will be lower to schools and governesses, 

THE ST. PANCRAS GUARDIANS are still at variance with their staff. 
The clerk has resigned ; Mr. Blake, the master, was dismissed on Monday, 
on a charge of insolence to one of the visiting committee. Dr. Eilis, the 
medical officer, was invited at last meeting to resign ; but, as he has not 
done 80, the board on Monday declared his office vacant. 

MR, JOHN PEMBERTON H&eywoop, banker, of Liverpool, who contested 
South Lancashire in 1859, and was chairman of the South-West Lancashire 
Liberal committee at the last election, has been offered a peerage, which he 
has declined, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLORA MACDONALD, the preserver of Prince 
Charles Stuart, will shortly be published in Edinburgh. The MS. has till 
now been carefully kept in the family record-chest. The volume, which is 
being edited by the last surviving granddaughter of the heroine, will con- 
tain some interesting anecdotes hitherto unpublished regarding the memo- 
rable escape of the Prince, 

MESSRS. JOHN M‘CALL AND CO., of 137, Houndsditch, the Australian 
meat importers, and the originators of the “ People’s Market” in White- 
chapel, have announced their inability to meet their engagements. The 
liabilities are estimated at from £50,000 to £60,000, 


RICCIARDI, the Italian deputy, has issued a manifesto to the Liberal 
thinkers of all nations, in which he indicates the injury which will result 
to civilisation from the assembling of the Ecumenical Council. He summons 
them to a congress to be held in the city of Naples on Dec. 8. 

A CONVALESCENT HOME FOR THE JEWiSH POOR, erected at Norwood, 
asa memorial institution to the late Lady Montefiore, was consecrated, on 
Tuesday, by the Rev. Dr. Adier, Chief Rabbi. The home consists of two 
semi-detached villas, one for the accommodation of male and the other for 
female patients. 

THE STEAMER HORNET, which was detained at Halifax on suspicion 
of being a Cuban privateer, and which contrived to escape, has been seized 
at Smithville, North Carolina (into which port she had put for coal), by the 
United States authorities. 

A DISGRACEFUL OUTRAGE has been perpetrated at Brunn by s Count 
Hompesch, who formerly served in the Austrian Lancers. The Count, in 
descending from his carriage, ran against a little boy who was walking 
with his father and mother, and gave him asharp blow with his whip. Herr 
Miiller, the father of the child, remonstrating in rather warm language, 
the Count replied by shooting him in the cheek, 

THE SUPERIOR OF THE ORDER OF THE CARMELITES has, it is said, 
written te Pere Hyacinthe, ordering him to return to his convent within ten 
days, and threatening him, in case of recalcitrancy, with the penalty of 
major excommunication and the issue of a declaration that he is dis« 
honoured in the eyes of the Church. 

A MEETING of the Liberal electors of the Glesgow and Aberdeen 
Universities was held, on Tuesday, at Aberdeen. The meeting generally 
favoured the candidature of Mr. Smith, of Jordanbili, who had been 
previously nominated by a meeting at Glasgow. No resolution was come 
to, but it is thought that Mr. Smith will have the support of the body of the 
Liberal electors, The name of Mr. J. 8. Mill has been put forward by the 
Scottish Universities Union of London. 

THE NEW BisHOP OF CARLISLE, it is rumoured, is to be Dr. Miller, of 
Greenwich, who is considered the leader of the Low Church party in 
London. Twoclergymen of this school have thus been raised in succession 

to the Bench. » It is also stated that Dr. Temple has been offered the 
fa of Exeter. a honours, it would appear, are distributed 
with some approach to equality among the various sections in 
not excepting the Broad Ohurch. ae oe eee 

A MIsstonaRy who landed at Falmouth, on Wednesda: 


brings important intelli oe 


f ice concerning the safety of Dr. Livingstone. 
He states that letters en received at Zabaibar’’ by Dr. Kirk frou the 
great traveller himself, Lake Tanganyika, February, 1869. At that 
p md ot anak was well, Diss of provisions, He had been 
leser all the Europeans who accompanied him, and th 
living on and fruit supplied by Arabs. sa oe 


Tax Hion Trpgs.—The first, but not the highest, of the anticipated 
tides occurred on Tuesday ~~. The wind was light, and blowin 
the land and down the Channel. the South Devon and Cornwa! 
coasts the water generally only rosé a few inches above the ordinary spring 
tidet ; but fn the rivers and éstuaries on the western coast the tide rose 
much higher, and at Truro it was 2 ft, higher than computed by the tables. 
At Brixham the sea rose 3 ft., and at Bideford even more, The “ predicted 
tide” of Wednesday did not risé above the level of very high springs, Its 
actual height was 1 ft. 9 in, above Trinity high-water mark. Only of up- 
wards of 2ft, above the datum are considered extraordinary. e stron 
south-easterly winds blowing off the French coast from Bi 
off our shores from Penzance to Liverpool, 
the Atiaitic tidal wave up the British Channel 


hi 


yet 
pated, in the Bristol Chatinel, the rise at Cardiff being 35 ft. agains 
86ft, 6in, during the high spring tide of Inst March’ et ™ ; 


THE QUEEN HAS APPOINTED DR. LAYCOCK, Professor of ithe Practice 
of Medicine in the University of Ediuburgh, one of her Majesty's Physicians 


THE VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES TO CHESTER 
will, itis now arranged, be on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of this month, the 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, through the Austrian Embassy, has again 
forwarded to the National Life- Boat Institution a donation of £25 ; and the 
officers of the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Indus have also sent £3 in 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH HAS VISITED YOKONMAMA, Where, according 
to previous advices, great preparations were being made for his reception. 
It is said that he will not visit Pekin—probably because it is thought better 
not to raise any of those singular questions of etiquette which appear to 

THE PRIME MINISTER has conferred the editorship of the London 


THE RiGHT HON, JAMES MONCREIFF has been appointed Lord Justice 
Clerk, and Mr. George Young, M.P., the present Solicitor-General for 


EARL ST, MAUR died last week. The deceased nobleman was the only 
son of the Duke of Somerset, and had just completed his thirty-fourth year. 


THe LEIGH HUNT MEMORIAL will be uncovered at Kensal-green 
M. DE LESSEPS is soon to marry a very pretty young lady of sixteen, 
A VACANCY in the representation of Waterford has been caused by the 


MR. ALDERMAN BESLEY has been elected Lord Mayor of London by a 
Mr, Alderman J. 0, Lawrence retired at the close of the 


The 
fire broke out in the shipbuilders’ yards, near the docks, and destroyed 
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CANON KINGSLEY ON EDUCATION. 

AT a meeting of working men, in connection with the Social 
Science Congress, at Bristol, last week, the Rev. Canon Kingsley 
delivered an address on education, in the course of which he said: 

“T hold that, whatever natural rights a human being brings 
into the world with him at his birth, one right he indubitab), 
brings—namely, the right to education; that is, to have hi, 
faculties and capabilities educed—brought out ; at least so far that 
he can see for himself what there is to be learnt and what thera 
is to be done in the world in which he must needs live, and what 
of that he himself can learn and can do. I say he has a right 
to this, He was put into the world oy no act of his own, and he 
has a right to ask of those who brought him into the world that 
he shall be enabled to live in it if he can, Of course it follows 
that he has a right todemand education first from his own parents 
They are responsible to him, not merely to the State or to God— 
they are responsible for him to himself. But, if his parents wi]! 
not or cannot give him education—and that too many will not, 
who does not know ?—if parents, I eay, will not or cannot educate 
of whom is the child to demand his natural right? I answer, 
from the State. And if the child (as is the case) is unaware of 
his own right, and unable to demand it, it is the duty of all good 
citizens to demand it for him, Let me here try to clear up a 
mistake which is, I fear, still very common, It is argued—or 
rather it used to be argued—that the State is not responsible 
for the education of the children of citizens, because those 
children have been brought into the world without its consent, 
often against its wish; and that, therefore, the parents alone are 
responsible, and the State is not bound to interfere. I beg pardon, 
The State is bound to interfere, for it has interfered already, It 
made itself responsible for these children when it forbad the 
parents (and rightly) to destroy them; forbad the parents (and 
tightly) to leave them to perish; compelled the parents (and 
rightly) to support them. It has thus compelled these children to 
exist, compelled them to become citizens; and it is, therefore, 
bound to see that their existence is one fit for a civilised human 
being, bound to see that they claim the duties of citizens, 
The State has no right to compel the mass of citizens to receive 
among them every year a fresh crop of savages, to be a nuisance 
and a danger to the body politic. It has no right to demand that 
the physical life of the child shall be preserved, and yet to allow 
its far more important and valuable life—its intellectual and moral 
life—to be destroyed. Moreover, it has no right to delegate its 
own duties in this matter to any voluntary associations, however 
venerable, earnest, or able, The State, and the State alone, is 
responsible to the existing citizens for the trainiag of those who 
are to become citizens. It alone ought to do the work, and it alone 
can, If it will not accept its responsibilities, the work, being done 
by supplementary agents, will be inefficiently done, There are 
thoge—and among them men for whom I have the most profound 
respestt—- who are of opinion that the proper educators of 
children are the clergy. But I doubt whether, even in an ideal 
and perfect State, the whole education of the youth, or even the 
control of it, ought to be intrasted even to an ideal and perfect 
clergy. One function, doubtless, of a clergy—I am speaking of no 
particular denomination, but of any clergy whatscever—is to 
educate children in Divine things, in their apiritual relations to 
God and to their fellow-men, Bat more than that it is not, I 
think, their duty to teach, though, of course, whatever beside 
they are competent to teach they have as much right to teach 
as any other citizens have. The circumstances which threw, 
for several centuries, all education throughout Europe into the 
hands of the medisval clergy were altogether exceptional—were 
circumstances which do not give any rule as to the general duties 
of a clerical order, The medieval clergy, originally Romans and 
Greeks, and not Germans and Norsemen, were then the representa- 
tives not of Christianity alone, but of sach ancient learning as had 
survived the barbarian invasions, From them alone learning was 
to be Pots and they became, not by Divine right, but by the neces- 
sity of facta, the instructors in the Latin and Greek tongues and in 
mathematics, But for the last 400 years the Latin and Greek 
tongues have been as open to the laity as to the clergy; the 
mathematics have become rather a lay than a clerical study, owing 
to their great development, which required a division of labour; 
while other sciences Sans risen, and are developing themselves, 
which require so great an amount of special study that they can- 
not be taught by any clergy who intend also to attend to their 
spiritual functions, Thus the clergy are being relegated more and 
more, by the spread of secular knowledge, to their more proper 
function, the teaching of things divine. I look, therefore, on the 
special control over education, which the clergy have more or less 
exercised in Europe since the fifth century, as an exceptional and 
temporary case, and I doubt whether in the ideal State in which 
all the citizens would have but one creed, the teaching order and 
priesthood should not be altogether distinct, saving, of course, 
that the priesthood should always be the teachers of Divine 
things—the interpreters, according to their light, of the will 
of God. But still more ought this to be the case, I think, 
when the citizens of a State are of many diffrent 
creeds, In that case, in proportion as the different clergies 
control the secular instruction of the young will the nation 
drift into that denominational system which, I must confess, is to 
my mind an evil—an inevitable evil it may be in some cases, but 
still an evil to be escaped if possible by the wise man who loves 
his country ; for it must be always injurious to that internal unity 
which is the great strength of a State. Even where the different 
denominational schools are filled by children of the same race, 
their separate training must lead them to regard the children of 
other denominations as less their fellow-citizens than the children 
of their own school ; while where the denominations are (as is the 
case in many countries) of different race as well as creed, the con- 
sequences of separate instruction are, I believe, simply disastrous, 
The different races and creeds will learn to regard each other 
more and more as aliens, and the State will be divided more and 
more into various indifferent, if not hostile, imperia in imperio, 
whose only common bond will be more and more that lowest one 
of making money out of each other, And here I must be allowed 
to ke ge on my own part, the pain and regret with which I 
reg those derominational restrictions which still shut out too 
many of her Majesty’s subjects from many of the advantages of 
our higher schools and our older universities, The consequences 
of these restrictions have, I believe, been nothing but harmful both 
to the excluders and the excluded ; and I trust that I may live to 
see the day when our ancient centre of teaching shall be as free as 
the air and the sunlight to every one who calls himself a British 
citizen. It is the duty of the State, then, I hold, to educate all 
aiike in those matters which are common to them as citizens— 
that is, in all secular matters, and in all matters also which 
= their duties to each other as defined by law. The 

tate, I hold, hay a right to compel the ignorant to learn; 
but it has also a right to compel the stingy to pay 
toward that learnidg, When, therefore, the National Education 
League was started at Birmingham, I, for one, joined it, as the 
only method of obtaining what twenty years’ experience as a 
parish clergyman had shown me to be necessary—compulsory 
attendance, No one is more alive than I am to the services which 
different great demoninations and religious bodies have rendered to 
education; of the services of the British and Foreign School 
Society, of the National Society, and so forth. He who does not 
feel that England owes a huge debt to these splendid results of the 
voluntary principle must be deeply ignorant of the history of 
England for the last eighty years, ut, over and above what 
they have doné, does not much, too much, remain, which they 
cannot do, for the simple reason that those who need education 
most care for it least, and that those who are unawakened to the 
value of religion are certain to be still less awakened to the 
vaine of learning? This defect seems to me to be inseparable 
from the voluntary system of education, however zealously and 
ably carried out, I can only speak of it as I know it from 
experience ; and what I find in the country districta is this--even 
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: have a school in which every child in the parish can receive 
if we ™ ducation, or at least the rudiments of one, beside the 
ater) a influence of intercourse with the ladies of the parish ; 
civilising as is usually the case, the great majority avail them- 
and if sationslly and thankfully enough, yet there is always a 
elves Te ‘who cannot be made to attend regularly without threats, 
painorty aston from charities, and so forth—a process which 
fines, as the clergyman frou a minister of the Gospel into a judge 
transfer ceman—and I, for one, refuse to do a policeman’s work 
and 8 po et a policeman to do it tor me; and some—there is 
fl es operant beside—a small one, thank God, but still a 
alway” whe do not come to school at all; children not generally 
remnee ery poor and miserable, but mostly of able-bodied, reckless 
ole fai Haney perfectly able to pay for theirchildren's schooling 
pe See coetly, of double what would be charged ; but who prefer 
® seal the indefeasible rights of free-born Britons in spending 
exere eer in beer and fineclothes, Such inform the hapless parson 
vas nominally members of the Church of England) that they 
(ney aood in schooling, care nothing for him or his charities, and 
oe % io to understand that the sending their children to his 
Ne lis a favour on their part which they do not see fit to grant 
el How any voluntary system is to touch these free-born 
Ly ns 1 havenot yet discovered; an] I have come to this con- 
tel srincipally to listen with eagerness for some sketch of a plan 
Ooh will ee § them, and prevent their children from not merely 
chops up ignorant savages, but from contaminating (as they do) 
tre otber children in the parish, too many of whom look with envy, 
ee with pity, on their fellows who can play in the lanes all day 
uate id of going to school, So much for the agricultural districts. 
In the towns the broad fact is that in every large town in these 
= nds there are children, to be counted by hundreds, often by 
hoveandl; who go to no school at all, and who cannot, by any 
existing methods, be got to school. I question, from twenty-five 
neotet experience, whether it is really betcer to make the labouring 
pa pay school-pence for the education of their children; whether 
the wisest method is not to make them pay school rates, as they 
do poor rates, and to open the schools free, My experience is that, 
as long a8 they pay, both the ignorant, the stupid, and the un- 
willing—and it is with them we have to deal—will persist in con- 
sidering schooling as an article which they may buy or not, as 
they see fit, like beer or fine clothes, or any luxury; that they will 
persist in thinking, or pretending to think, that they are doing the 
school managers a favour and putting money into their pockets ; 
that they will persist in thinking, or pretending to think, that 
they pay for the whole of their children’s education, and ignore the 
fact that three fourths of the expense is borne by others, and that 
the only method to make them understand that educating their 
children is an indefeasible duty, which as citizens they owe to the 
State itself, is for them to be taxed by the State itself, and for the 
Stare to say, ‘There is your money's worth in the school, We ask 
no more of you; but your children shall go to school, or you shall 
go to gaol,’ But, as one who for many years advocated the 
opposite opinion, I have come here to learn, and not to teach, upon 
this important point, All I ask—not those who have studied 
national education, but the general public—to keep in mind is this 
broad, ugly, dangerous, disgraceful fact, that there are now—ac- 
cording to the computation of those who ought to know—about 
1,280,000 children in this kingdom who ought to be attending some 
elementary school or other, but who are not; 1,280,000 children 
growing up in ignorance, in a country which calls itself civilised, 
but which will be called by a very different epithet some 200 years 
hence, unless she mend her ways right speedily. I turn now to a 
subject of equal importance, and one which is exciting increased 
interest among thoughtful women and men—I mean the better 
education of girls, That something must be done, and done on a 
large and generous scale, in this direction is becoming, thank God, 
clear to twany an able head and noble heart, Let me remind you, 
first, that while you are devising plans for educating and civilising 
the so-called dangerous classes, you must not forget that the most 
dangerous ciass of all—far more dangerous than street Arabs or 


a oun 


thieves—is composed, alas! of women, And that the causes which | 


keep that class continually recruited are not so much poverty as 
emptiness of brain and heart, Want of education, whether intel- 
lectual or moral, which leaves too many a fair savage (and too many 
not only of our lowest but of our lower middle class, are nothing 
else) with no rational or profitable occupation, no sense of duty or 
responsibility, no intellectual exercise (if she can read), save the 
yerusal of ildicit and exciting novels; and no ideal life, save one 
waich will give fullest scope to vanity, luxury, and passion, On 
tehalf of thea, the most pitiable of all the victims of ignorance, I 
urge earnestly on every man, and yet more on every woman, in 
this room the duty of offering girls some education which will teach 
them, what vast numbers of middle-class girls are not now taught, 
that there are higher objects in life than finery and amusement ; 
that they are responsible to themselves, to the State, and to God 
for the precions gift of womanhood, And if I urge the higher 
education of women for the sake of such as these foolish butter- 
flies, how much more for the wise working bees of the human hive ; 
for the two millions and a half of women who, in this land, at this 
moment, have to earn their own bread and often the bread of 
children and relatives besides, and who, for want of due education, 
are too often unable to compete in the labour market against the 
better-taught male sex, and who are, therefore, too often beaten 
down to starvation wages—from the widow who, as a last resource, 
takes to her needle, to the gentlewoman who, as a last resource, 
turns governess, both too often equally unskilied in the occupation 
which need has forced upon them! If the vast and steadily- 
increasing number of women who must earn their own bread m 
these days is to be aught but a sorrowed misery to themselves 
and a confusion to society, in ways which I foresee but shall not 
particularise here, then we must have at least offered to them 
an education which will at least enable them to get their own 
bread, I trust that we shall hear original papers on the subject 
from persons of various shades of opinion—and the question can- 
not be looked at from too many sides—that we sball have comments 
on the latter part of the Schools Inquiry Report, relating to girls 
Schools ; and that the public of Bristol will hear something of the 
new schemes for ladies’ schvols and ladies’ classes, the Cam- 
bridge local examination for girls, the University College 
examinations for girls, and especially the new Ladies College, 
at Hitchin, Trusting to set the example out of these and other 
kindred institutions, I trast that a whole system of public educa- 
tion for girls of the middle and upper class will organically develop 
itself in due time, Some such organisation must arise, and arise 
soon. For a people like our own, eo rapidly increasing in mere 
material wealth, and, let me say it, brute prosperity, can only be 
alr peb from ostentatious frivolity and mere tinselled barbarism 
y instilling a true and lofty civilisation in its sisters, wives, and 
mothers of every class, One word more, and I havedone. What- 
ever we do for primary or secondary schools, or for our advanced 
ancient Universities themselves, let us see that our primary educa- 
tion, and still more our advanced education, includes some better 
teaching of nature and of fact. Let usa see that the children of 
these realms are taught, if not the principles of physical science, 
at least some of those habits of careful observation and sound 
induction which alone make physical science—indeed, which alone 
make health and wealth upon this planet—possible. No one is 
more deeply convinced than I am of the need of sound religious 
teaching, But no one is more deeply convinced than I am that 
even the best religions teaching, especially in these days, 
will bear but stunted and shrivelled fruit unless accompanied by 
Physical teaching; and thus supported (as all human thought 
should be), humanised in the minds of teachers and of children 
alike on a substructure of truth, reason, and common-sense, 


Tazilian Post Office having again declined to give any receipt for regis- 
tered letters sent in the muils from this country by the British mail-packets, 
no letters for Brazil intended for transmission by the British mail-packets 
Can in future be registered. 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL OF ARTS AND | 
SCIENCES. 

ON May 20, 1867, the “first stone” of the Royal Albert Hall of 
Aris and Sciences was laid, with all due solemnity and ceremonial, | 
by her Majesty the Queen, The important fact was duly 
chronicled in the journals of the period, and the announcement 
was followed by a good deal of discussion, First, the design and 
object of the hall was closely canvassed, What was it for? To 
what use could it be put ? What was the necessity for its erection ? 
And why, if erected, was it to be anchored high and dry far away 
from the great ebb and flow of London life? The next bone of 
contention was, supposing the proposed building to be useful or 
necessary, had the architect hit upon the design best calculated to 
carry out the useful and necessary objects ; and, lastly, the Royal 
Commissioners of 1851 came in for their share of hostile criticism 
for having, as it was alleged, made a present of £60,000 worth of 
land, which properly belonged to the whole public, to what was, 
after all, merely a commercial speculation, 

With respect to the architectural design, the whole “ profession ” 
was, of course, ready to pick holes in the work of a R.E., who 
came thus to poach upon what they deemed to be their exclusive 


manor. The proposed building was compared to everything un- 
sightly, from @ caricature of Vespasian’s Amphitheatre down toa 
Strasbourg pie; and the interior was challenged as a succession of 
elliptical tiers of boxes, from which nothing was to be seen buta 
vast organ at one end, a Royal box at the other, and a moderately- 
sized aiena in the centre, devoted to an occasional flower-show or 
an exhibition of amateur bric-t-brac, Were these, it was vehe- 
mently demanded, objects of sufficient importance to justify the 
erection of a building costing £200,000, and with interior accom- 
modation eight times greater than that afforded by Westminster 
Abbey? With respect to the site, it was alleged that, even aup- 
posing London to continue extending westward at its present ratio, 
it would take a couple of centuries to give the Albert Hall any- 
thing approaching to a central metropolitan position; but the 
greatest amount of vituperation was hurled at the Royal Commis- 
sioners of 1851 for giving the public money to a private under- 
taking. The full and sufficient answer of the Commissioners to all 
this was that by Royal charter they were empowered to dispose of 
the surplus receipts of the Great Exhibition ‘as they thought fit,” 
and they had “thonght fit” to give this large slice of it towards 
the erection of the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences, 

The projectors, however, bore all criticism, comment, and censure 
with philosophic calmness: they listened, and went on with their 
work. The estimated cost was £200,000, in round numbers; and 
of this the Royal Commissioners of 1851 guaranteed £50,000, in 
addition to the grant of the site; the contractors subscrihed 
£38,000; and the rest was supplied by a long and distinguished 
list of subscribers, At the end of a little over two years, the vast 
building is now nearly completed, and is only waiting to be covered 
in by its vast roof to allow of all its interior fittings and arrange- 
ments being set up. In form it bears some resemblance to a 
Roman amphitheatre, although its material—namely, red brick, 
faced with terra-cotta—goes far to destroy the illusion, Still, it is 
only justice to the architect to admit that the general effect of his 
work is both pleasing and imposing. Its magnitade will be best 
indicated by giving the exact dimensions in figares:—The long 
diameter of the outer wall is 272 ft. ; the short, 238 ft. ; the length 
between the porches, 338 ft, ; the breadth of the ellipse, 332 ft. ; and 
the height, 135 fc. The interior is arranged to accommodate com- 
fortably an audience of 8000, to be divided as follows :—In the aren 
to which allusion has already been made, 1000 can be accommodate 
| for the musical performances, and when the space is not occupied by a 
flower show or an industrial exhibition. The amphitheatre, which 
rises gradually allround the arena under the boxes, will hold 1400, the 
boxes 1100, the balcony 2500, and the gallery 2000. The boxes have 
already all been subscribed for at £1000 each, and a great number of 
the single seats at £100; butit is calculated that between 5000 and 
6000 sittings will still be available as a source of revenue for carrying 
out the objects of the hall. The building is now complete, both as 
to its outer and inner walls, between which, it should be men- 
tioned, run vast and airy corridors for promenade as well as ingress 
and egress, The next great work will be the fixing in its place of 
the immense roof of iron and glass, for the purposes of which the 
whole interior of the building is at present filled with a perfect 
forest of scaffolding, This roof will be the greatest “span” of 
any work of the kind yet erected. Its long diameter will be 219 ft, 
4in. ; short, 185 ft. 4in,—an immense weight, it will be said, to 
be self-sustained, As, however, the calculations have all been 
made for lead where glass only is to be used, there is every reason 
to calculate on its strength and durability, . ; 

The only remarkable feature remaining to be noticed is the 
great organ, either in course of erection or to be erected by Mr, 
Willis, the builder of the organ in Sr, George's Hall, Liverpool. 
Sir Michael Costa and Mr, Bowley, of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
| have promised to supervise its construction, and it is expected that 
| it will be the largest and most powerful musical instrument in the 

world, Its dimensions will b2 75 ft. wide at base, 44 ft. in depth, 
| 60 ft. width, and height 100 ft. There are to be 112 stops, and the 

bellows is to be kept going by two steam-engines of from six to 
| eight horse power each, The largest organ at present known is 
| the great organ at the Crystal Palace, but in the Kensington in- 
strument the smallest pipe in the front will be longer than the 
longest pipe in the interior of its Sydenham predecessor, It is ex- 
pected that the whole work—building, orgao, and approaches— 
will be finished so as to open simultaneously with the projected 
international industrial exhibition in 1871, and that one of the 
earliest uses to which it will be put will be the ceremonial distribu- 
tion of the prizes which will arise out of those exhibitions, The entire 
programme of its contemplated uses comprehends congresses national 
and international of science and art, performances of music on the 
grandest scale, distributions of prizes by public bodies, art and 
science conversazioni, agricultural, horticultural, and industrial 
exhibitions, and the occasional display of pictures and sculpture. 
For this latter purpose there will be an immense top-lighted 
gallery running all round the hall, It is satisfactory to be able to 
add that, in a building which is intended to accommodate assem- 
blages of 8000 persons, dae care has been taken to provide ample 
facilities for entrance and exit. Spacious corridors surround each 
tier of boxes—-each of which will have its own ante-room, like the 
great Italian theatres—and the amphitheatre, and will communicate 
with three large and lofty “crush” rooms, from each of which 
there will be exits under covered porticoes, together with a 
separate exit communicating with the Royal Horticultural conser- 
vatory. The entrances and communications with the boxes can 
be cut from other parts of the building, but the entire facilities for 
ingress and egress will be most ample, being at the rate of one 
door for every 200 persons. 


8ST. HELENA WHEAT.—A Mr. Brun, living at Soleilhas, Lower Alps, 
has sent specimens of what he calls St. Helena wheat to the editor of a 
provinciai newspaper. The description he gives of it is that it has one 
ceutrai ear, and round this spout nine or ten others, It is bearded, and 
each ear, or rather cluster of ears growing on one stalk, contains from a 
hundred to one hundred and twenty grains. There is, according to him, 
a double advantage in growing this grain, that it requires a much less 
quantity of seed, thin sowing being essential to its proper development, and 
that the crop greatly exceeds that obtained from ordinary wheat. 

ARREST OF A NOBLE LORD AT THE WEST-END.—It is a long time since 
St. James’s-street has been the scene of a fracas with Sheriffs’ officers, 
Considerable excitement was caused there, however, on Tuesday afternoon, 
by the arrest of a noble Lord, a member of a ducal family distantly related 
to the French Emperor, and with whose name was not long ago associated 
some racing scandals, The young gentleman, who has seen not more than 
twenty-two summers, was in a hansom cab, proceeding to Arlington-street, 
but, unluckily, the hawks were waiting for him at the corner of Bennett- 
street. On the cab attempting to dash by, one of the Sheriff's officers 
seized the horse’s reins, and the other jumped into the cab and seated him- 
self besiie the noble Lord, not, however, without a plucky effort to secure 
his fare, on the part of the cabman, who pretty quickly saw what was up, 
and, by whipping on his horse and upsetting one of the men, tried to spoil 
their “little game.” The unlucky youth was eventually driven off in the 
direction of Whitecross-street, 


“THE MAN IN THE MOON.” 

A GENTLEMAN who has long excited a romantic interest amongst 
electioneerers was caught, and examined at Bridgewater Last 
Saturday, The name of this mysterious being is Benjamin 
Humphreys Tromp; he is supposed to be the veritable “ Man in 
the Moon.” Benjamin Humphreys Tromp is, or was, clerk in the 
offi e of Messrs, Johnstone, Farquhar, and Leech, solicitors, of 


London, He isa native of Bridgewater, and twenty years ago was 
—- a Richard Smith, attorney of that town ; and thus he tells 
is tale :— 


He had kept up an intimacy with Mr. Richard Smith. When he came 
down to Bridgewater he was hot recognised by any one, as he had gone 
away when quite a boy. Never disclosed his identity, Richard Smith and 
Bealy Smith knew him. Shoruly after Westropp's first defeat witness 
invited young Smith toa partyin London, Smitn expressed himself dis- 
satisfied with the way ia which elections were managed in this town, and 
he asked witness to come down, He gave him to understand that he would 
be wanted for bribery, Witness expressed a di-inclination to come. la 
some months (1865) Smith again asked him to come. He told him he 
should have to bribe at least 200 men, Smith and he met again in London, 
and witness said he would not come under 250¢s, Smith said that 
would never do. Smith afterwards wrote to say that ® lady would call 
upon him and tell him whether they would agree to his terma, She came 
several times, and at last agreed to pay him. She declined to say who she 
was, Thought she lived in London, ibe declined to say from whom the 
money was coming, and she would take care Westropp knew nothing of it. 
He was to have £1500. He came to Weston-super-Mare. He went to a 
hotel where the lady was staying, and found the money on a sofa in small 
paper parcels, which he tuok away. He had lodgings taken for him here, 
He came and saw the parties whose names were given him, They did not 
know him; he did not dress as he did in London. They sat together in the 
evening, and he drew up lists of the parties who were to be bribed. There 
were 200, some men of respectability, who would not vote without money, 
Furnished an account to Smith. He distributed money among the differeat 
men, On the morning of the election he had to advance He 
brought assistants with him. He acted with the articled clerk of Bealy 
Smith, On the day before the election it was evident that they must have 
200 men. Was told if at nine o'clock at night he went into a garden and 
walked aleng a path into a summer-house he would find £500, He went 
and found the money, so that £2000 was spent before nine o'clock in the 
morning, and he then felt sure of the election, Ultimately, he got 
£250 and the expenses of his assistants. The whole expense was 
nearly £3000, There were so many applicants that he got dis- 
gusted, The lady came ard paid him his fee, Had destroyed all 
papers relating to the election, Believed, with two exceptions, the bribers 
had expended all the money intrusted to them. The same lady came 
to him in London at the next election, and said they wanted him to come 
down for Patton for nothing. This he objected to. She gave him £1000, 
He came down before the next election, and was introduced to Robert 
Bussell, On the day of the election he thought the thing lost. About 
twelve o'clock he got hold of thirty men, and desired that they should be 
kept; and he wrote to B. Smith and got £300 more. The £300 was 
brought to him, and he put it up and gave it to his assistant Barrett, and 
the men were polled in half an hour, and the election was won. He con- 
sidered Patton the greatest screw. Only got £50. Thatelection must have 
cost £2000, B, Smith called and said he meant to bring a gentleman to 
him who would not know him. He brought Lilly, the auctioneer, Upon 
the earnest entreaty of B. Smith he came to Taunton, and then came over 
here and went to Lilly's house, and talked about a public-house that was 
for sale. Lilly said he would get the conditions of sale, and went into 
gnother room. Witness did the same, and found £2000 in a bag on the 
sofa, Witness took it away with him. He then determined to try another 
place. It was understood that, unless 200 went at once to the poll it was 
no use. The bribers became alarmed, and he then wrote a list of the voters, 
employing his own men to do great part. Gave instructions to his men to take 
every voter instantly, or they would be taken by the other party. Severai were 
over-bribed by the Liberais, and the election was lost, Money was the only 
thing wanted here to win. At three o'clock obtained £30 from B. Smith, in 
order to get his men out of the town. A man named Newton had £200, the 
Sreater part of which he kept. He brought up sham voters, to whom they 
gave money. Had no idea from whom the money came. Did not believe 
any politicul body advanced the money. Had but £15 for the last election 
of 1866. Could not give the slightest idea of the lady ; she was about 
thirty-five, and had nota wedding-ring. She had the mannersof a lady. He 
thought she might be arelation of Westropp. She had a slight [rish accent. 
There was another lady with her, They were staying at the Royal Hotel 
at Weston. B. Smith called at his house and left word that he was going 
to Australia, Knew Spofforth well. Saw Josh Smith at the request of B, 
Smith, but for what purpose he could not tell. Introduced himself by the 
name of Matthews. Had no conversation about the election, Patton's 
expenses at his last election must have been £3000. When witness saw B, 
Smith last he appeared to be completely broken up. B. Smith told him 
that Patton was grievously pained and annoyed, Patton must have been 
aware of the bribery before his second election. The two ladies did not 
speak to each other. They talked of coming to the nomination. Witness 
brought his wife each time to take care of the money, as he was obliged to 
be outallnight, Had only been at one other borough, and begged not to be 
compelled to name it, He had not acted at Totnes or Windsor. 


more money. 


LORD STANLEY ON TRADES UNIONS AND CO-OPERATION.—The indus- 
trial co-operative movement has lately made considerable progress at 
Liverpool. A company has been formed to carry out the principle in the 
building trade ; and a trades hall has also been built, at the cpening of which, 
on Tuesday, Lord Stanley made a speech. The principal object of the new 
hall, as Lord Stanley explained, is to keep working men out of public- 
houses, where they have hitherto been obliged to meet from want of other 
accommodation. Without taking an msthetic view of the matter, and 
deprecating any denunciation by the rich of the luxuries of the poor, he 
remarked that beer and business did not go well together. As to the trade 
unions, he thought it no wonder that they had fallen into some mistakes, 
These would sooner or later bring their own remedy, As te coercion, he 
said, in a country like this, where public opinion governs, no institution 
has a chance of permanently holding its own which is even reasonably sus- 
pected of encouraging and sanctioning or tolerating interference with the 
free action of those who don't belong to it. The ductrine that the end 
sanctions the means—the theory that men are to be unlawfully coerced, to 
their own advantage, even—has never come to good yet, and never will. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION,—On Thursday a meeting 
of this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi —Tnomag 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P.,in the chair. Richard Lewis, Eaq., the secre- 
tary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, rewards amounting to 
£218 were voted, to pay the expenses of different services of the life-boats 
of the institution on the occasion of shipwrecks during the recent heavy 
gales. The city of Bristol life-boat, the Albert Edward, stationed at 
Padstow, rescued four men from the lugger Isabelle, of St. Malo. The 
Arundel Venables life-boat, at Arklow, saved twenty-one men from the 
screw-steamer Hellenis, of Dublin, The life-boat Jane, at Worthing, 
brought ashore the abandoned smack Active, of Selsey. The life-boat 
Cheltenham, at Burnham, saved three men from the schooner Prudence, of 
Watchet, and assisted into Bridgwater a distressed Dutch schooner and her 
crew, The Willie and Arthur tubular life-boat, at New Brighton, saved 
eighteen persons from the barque Empress, of Prince Edward Island. The 
Havelock life-boat, at Fraserburgh, N.B., saved seven men from the steam- 
ship Viking, of Dundee, The life-boat Western Commercial Traveller, 
stationed at Cadgwith, had also assisted the disabled brig Phillis and Mary, 
of Blyth, and her crew of eight men, into Falmouth Harbour, The life- 
boat Quiver, at Margate, assisted to save the schooner Lady Anne, of West 
Hartlepool, and her crew of five men. The Christopher Ludiow life-boat, 
at Dungarvon, took the yacht Emetic, of Dunmore East, and her crew of 
three men safely into harbour. The Appleyard life-boat, at Saltburn, 
brought one man ashore from the schooner Bonnie Lass, of Wick. The 
Wexford large life-boat, the St. Patrick, rendered valuable assistance at 
the wreck of the ship Electric Spark, of Boston, U.S., and saved 
twenty-one men. Fourteen other life-boats of the society also 
went out to distressed vessels during the past month. Altogether, 
the institution’s boats saved ninety-four lives in that period, besides 
five vessels. The second-service clasp was presented to Richard 
Jones, chief boatman of the coastguard at Tramore, Ireland, and coxswain 
of the life-boat placed there, on the occasion of his retirement from that 
station, in acknowledgment of his general gallant services in saving life 
from shipwreck. The thanks of the institution, inscribed on vellum, were 
also voted to John Cummings, the coxswain of the Arklow life-boat, for 
his skilful and highly meritorious services in that boat. Various rewards 
were also granted to the crews of different shore-boats for saving life from 
wrecks on our coasts, Payments, amounting to nearly £3000, were ordered 
to be made on various life-boat establishments. The Emperor of Austria 
had presented a donation of £25 to the institution, and various honorary 
rewards to the coxswain and some of the erew of the Appledore life-boat, 
in acknowledgment of the services rendered on the occasion of the wreck 
of the Austrian barque Pace, on Dec. 28 last. A benevolent gentleman, 
signing himself ‘ Benjamin,” had also sent the society a liberal contribution 
of £100, The committee expressed their sincere regret at the decease of 
Alexander Botefeur, E:q., who had been many years an active member 
of the committee of management of the society. He had also been a 
munificent supporter of the life-boat cause. New life-boats had recently 
been forwarded by the institution to Salcombe, Sidmouth, Porthoustock, 
Mevagissey, Liandulas, Port Isaac, Dancannon, and the Isle of Whithorn - 
and at each place demonstrations had been organised to welcome the boats 
to their stations. Reports were read from the inspector and the assistant 
inspector of life-boats to the society on their recent visita to different life- 
boat stations, The then terminated, 
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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION: GENERAL CABALLERO DE RHODA BXAMINING INSURGENT PRISONERS, 


“THE LAUNDRESS.” 

Visitors to the gallery where Carl Haag’s firm and striking 
studies are exhibited will have noticed how, by force of drawing 
and beauty of colour and finish, they stand out from amongst 
other works on the walls, We this week publish an Illustration 
taken from the French Fine-Art Academy of Rome, which may 
remind some of our readers of the productions of the first-named 
artist. It is from a picture by M. Hébert, and deals with an old 
subject in a way which gives fresh interest to the study. We all 


know that Italian face, but it is seldom that we have euch sweet and | 


juvenescent expression in pictures of the daughters of the Cam- 
pagna ; seldom, too, that the portraits are so exquisitely framed by 
a dark background of wall and rock, and relieved by the silver 
thread of water trickling, so that we can almost hear it, into the 
still, silent, pool where the business of lavation is conducted. Of 
course the taste of the laundress, or, rather, the “lavandiére” 
(which is laundress with a difference), is not of the most exalted 
kind, even under Italian skies, But why cannot an English artist 


give us a “washerwoman” who shall stir thoughts as romantic as 
those suggested by M, Hérbet’s picture ? 


OUTBREAK OF A CARLIST BAND IN CATALONIA. 


SUBMISSION OF CUBAN INSURGENTS. &# 

Tue Cuban insurrection, like the Paraguayan war, seems to 
threaten us with a long series of telegraphic despatches and contra- 
dictory reports, amongst which we shall at last be too confused to 
feel any keen interest in the result. What may be the event of the 
American propositions, or of the delay occasioned by the Republican 
inaurrection in Spain, it is difficult to foresee ; but, while negotiations 
are in progress, the conflict in the island continues with varying 
success—mostly, however, against the insurgents, who, except by a 
guerrilla warfare, during which their depredations are disgusting 


90 
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the more influential of the inhabitants, can scarcely hope to 
achieve any patriotic aims that they may entertain, Our Engraving 
this week represents the mode adopted by the leader of the Span ish 
expeditionary column for the subjugation of the prisoners taken 
during the struggle. They are brought before him as he sits on 
horseback in the midst of his staff, and, after having questioned 
them closely, he orders them to receive such punishment as may 
be considered sufficient to mark the part they have taken in the 
revolt aud the crimes thas they have committed against the popu- 
lation, If, however, there are detachments of the enemy who, 
when desperately driven, give themselves up, there are others who 
fight to the last extr:mity, and determine not to be taken alive, 
since, as they do not spare the soldiers who fall into their hands, 
they have no reason to expect that their own lives will be granted 
It is this system of reprisals, and the execution of prisoners, which 
wives its barbarous character to a conflict which, for the credit of 
European morals, we may well hope will come to a speedy 
conclusion, 


INSURRECTIONARY INCIDENT IN SPAIN. 

Ir is not surprisiny that the Carlist insurrection which lately 
distracted the Spani-h Government, and the Republican rising 
that now troubles them, should be most irrepressible in Catalonia, 
for the Catalonians have been famous for quarrelling with every 
Government that is set over them ; and, although they may not be 
particularly quarrelsome among themselves, they are ready for 
revolution against any order of things whatever. It is probably 
this truculent disposition, as well as their harsh Limousin dialect, 
which has gained for them such @ reputation for coarsene-s aud 
brutality. They have in the Carlist rising been led by the priests, 
who have insome instances headed the insurgents from the mountain 
villages,such as that which is the scene of our Illustration, 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Bur for the presence of Mdlle. Nilsson in London, the musical 
“dead season” would still be at the lowest point of deadness, It 
seems, however, that for the small sum of £8000 (so says the 
report now in geveral circulation) this charming vocalist has 
engaged to sing in opera and in concerts (sacred and operatic) a 
certain number of times during the months of October and 
November ; and already the Crystal Palace and Exeter Hali have 
profited by the engagement. The second Nilsson concert at the 
Crystal Palace was, it is enough to say, quite as successful as 
the first, Mdlle. Nilsson sang the “ Inflammatus ” from the “ Stabat 
Mater,” in which she proved the sonority of her voice by making 
herself heard above the band and chorus; and took part with 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini in the “ Quis est homo,” from the same 
admirable work. Her second solo was “Ernani involami;” and 
she was afterwards heard in the English baliad of “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” and (this being encored) in the Irish ballad of “The Last 
Rose of Summer.” ‘The other most remarkable pieces in the 
concert were “ Love not the world,” from Mr. Sullivan’s “ Prodigal 
Son,” sung by Madame Trebelli- Bettini; “ Il mio tesoro,” by Signor 
Bettini; ‘Pro peccatis,” by Signor Foli; and the overtures to 
“ Zanetta” and “The Siege of Corinth.” 

English Opera, dismissed temporarily from the Crystal Palace 
while certain buildiog preparations for the next season are going 
on, seems to have appeared in great force at New York, where 
Madame Parepa-Resa—-supported by three baritones, Mr, Altert 
(formerly Alberto) Lawrence, Mr, Campbell, and Mr. Hall ; 
two tenors, Mr. Castle and Mr, de Solla; and a seconda 
donna, Mre. Smith, née Stockton—has introduced one of 
Builfe’s latest works, ‘The Puritan's Daughter.” On the occa- 
sion of this work being performed for the firat time, “the 
boxes and dress circ'es,” saya the New York Herald, “were ablaze 
with beauty and bijouterie, and many well-known lyric and 
dramatic artists were present. among them, conspicuously, Mdile, 
Osrlotta Patti.” Our New York contemporary is much pleased with 
the libretto, which is indeed a singularly favourable specimen of 
that class of work. Its author, Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, will be 
delighted, no doubt, to find it described by the critic of the New York 
Herald, a3 “a very interesting story of conspiracy, love, loyalty, 
p2ril, confusion, prayers, drunkenness, and other ingredients which 
generally go to make up the libretto of an opera.” The critic 
recommends that some dialogue between a buccaneer and his wife 
should be cut out ; “for,” he says, “the buccaneer does not speak 
plain, and his mate deals too much in asides,” A duet between 
Ralph, the rustic, and Jessie, the barmaid, is described as rather 
“unattractable.” In the next ecenes the Puritans are praised for 
* singing a couple of stirring and inspiriting chorases which relieve 
the monoteny of the recitative.” Mr. Balfe will be charmed to 
l-arn that the first act now ends “ with a good, well-harmonised 
chorus, which was arranged by Madame Rosa, to relieve the bar- 
r2nness of the finale in the original score,” In addition to the 
* cut” previously advised, the critic wishes the first duet between 
Ralph and Jessie (the “unattractable” duet) to be “ pruned ;”’ 
aod he further advises that the recitative in the chapel scene 
8 10uld be abridged, that the oboe and bassoon should be substituted 


for the clarinet in the obbiigato accompaniment te the song 
* Pretty Flower ;” and, finally, that the dialogue between King 
Charles and Rochester in the beginning of the second act, and the 
whole of Seymour's music in the last act, should be “erased.” 
Letters from Baden, communicated by private arrangement to 
the Musical World, speak of a “unique operatic performance 
g ven a short time since at Madame Viardot’s villa. The opera 
wis ‘Le Dernier des Sorciers;’ the ormers being Madame 
Viardot, who composed the music; M. Tourgenieff, the distin- 
guished Russian novellist, who wrote the book; Madame Viardot’s 
upils; and Madame Viardot’s son, a young gentleman of 
peal The only man’s part, that of the old sorcerer, was sus- 
tiined by M. Tourgenieff, As, however, he cannot sing, the vocal 
masic belonging to the ae was sung behind the scenes by Herr 
von Milde, from Weimar, M. Tourgenieff making the corresponding 
g2stures upon the stage—nay, upon the execution of roulades, 
opening his mouth and fetching breath as though he were really 


singing.” 


FIVE LADIES ARE ENTERED FOR PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION with 
tie view of becoming medical students at the ensuing session of the 
Hiinburgh University, 

THE Foop SUPPLY.—More than ordinary interest is attached to the 
fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on Wednesday, 
owing to an exhibition of collections of edible and poisonous fungi, and ax 
explanation by the Rev. Mr. Berkeley of the characteristics of the various 
species. The lecturer described several fungi which he said were infinitely 
superior to the common mushroom, and assured his hearers that there was 
9 more difficulty to a man of experience in distinguishing between the 
eatable and poisonous kinds than in discriminating between watercresses 
and wild celery. In the south of France, where fungi was plentiful and 
0 enormous quantity of them was eaten, mistakes frequently happened 
from want of experience ; but almost all kinds were, in his opinion, whole- 
sone, provided they were prepared as in Russia, where they were preserved 
in salt and sugar for winter use, the vinegar seeming to destroy the 
[ely sages properties, One description of fungus, which may be known 

y 


its scarlet-white-spotted disc, he epoke of as having 

intoxicating properties, and mentioned that it was largely used in 
Kanschatka in a drink made with cranberries. Mer, ‘keley also 
staei that shortly after the war began between the Nor! 

and Southern Provinces of America he was informed by Dr. Curtia, of 
North Carolina, that when the Southern army was im great straits for want 
of provisions, they found fungi admirable food, and the doctor himself 
lived upon them for months almost entirely. Dr, Curtis had since put his 
experience of the fungi of America into writing, and stated that 111 edible 
fungi were known to inhabit Carolina, and thas he could maintain 9 
regiment of soldiers for five months of the year on mushrooms. Prizes for 
collections of fungi, edible and poisonovs, were awarded to Mr. English, of 
Epping, naturalist; Mr. W.G. Smith and Mr, Howell, of Reading. Mr, 
Wilson Saunders, who gave one of the prizes, announced that the interest 
excited by the exhibition that day would induce him to offer a similar 
prize on a future cocasion, His principal object, however, was te inform 
the public of the difference between edible and poisonous apecies, and he 
should insist next year upon a marked division of the two classes, The 
various specimens of edible fungl were cooked, wud iceyly pRbAkeR Of by 
the large company asvemivied in the counoil-room, 
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NEW BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


THE Blackfriars Bridge of the future now only awaits a final touch 
to make it complete, both as a structure and as a highway. Struc- 
turally, it is simply deficient at present in the more ornamental 
part of the northern abutment, the Thames Embankment having 
delayed the erection of the pilaster at the north-western angle, 
This part of the work, however, is now in hand, and is proceeding 
rapidly, The paving of the bridge, both in regard to the footway 
and the carriage-road, is finished, except a suull portion at each 
end, The foot pavement on the eastern side will be intercepted at 
each extremity until the traffic on the temporary bridge is stopped, 
an event which of course cannot be brought about until the new 
bridge is throwa open to the public. The painting of the iron- 
work and the erection of the lamps are the only other note- | 
worthy matters as yet unfinished, For all practical purposes 
the bridge will be completed in a fortnight or less from the present 
time. Now that its handsome proportions are apparent, regret is 
all the greater that the effect of this noble structure should be so 
lucklessly marred by the vicinity of the railway bridge or viaduct 
belonging to the London, Chatham, and Dover Company. The 
new bridge will be almost hidden from view when approached on 
the river from the eastern side, and even on the west the railway 
viaduct spoils the outline. The only effect which the viaduct does 
not spoil is tae view from the crown of the bridge locking west- 
ward, We doubt whether any view of London so fine as thia can 
be obtained elsewhere. Henceforth, if the “intelligent foreigner” 
is to yet an idea of London at a glance, no better place could he | 
found for him than the wes‘era parapet of Blackfriara Bridge. | 
What the eastern side might be if the railway bridge were away 
must be left to imagination, . 

The new bridge stretches across the river in five arches, having, 
therefore, four piers and two abutments. The curve of each arch 
is segmental—that is to say, it is part of a circle, differing, 
therefore, from the elliptical arch, of which @ notable example is | 
to be found at Westminster. The centre arch has aspan of 18) ft., | 

the arch on each side a span of 175ft., and the two abutment | 
arches each a span of 155 ft, The centre arch rises to a height of 
25 ft, above high-water mark, and the abutment arches 17 ft. 
Though the curve of each arch is part of a circle, the segment is 
so small, in comparison with the entire circumference, that the 
arches have a somewhat flat appearance, presenting the utmost 
contrast to the cavernous waterways of old Blackfriars Bridge, 
which, although constituting in each instance a very fine geo- 
metrical curve, nevertheless failed to produce a bridge possessing 
any degree of elegance. Externally the piers of the new bridge are | 
of grey granite; internally they are of brickwork, built solid, and 
of enermous strength. In the old bridge much of the internal 
space was occupied with rubble, whereby the arches were duly 
weighted, but which in other respects conferred little strength 
on the structure, The great defect of the now de- 
fanct bridge was in regard to the foundations, These 
were not carried to a sufficient depth, Hence the scour of 
the tide ultimately caused the settlement of the piers and the 
breaking of the arches, showing plainly that ruin was near at hand, 
The foundations of the new bridge are very differently contrived, 
being laid deep in the hard London clay, This object was effected 
by sinking edgewise a number of iron caissons, measuring hori- 
zuntally 36 ft. in length by 18ft. in breadth, which were forced 
down through the bed of the river until they became fixed. Four 
of these caissons placed side by side, with slight intervals between, 
and having their length lying across the stream, furnished the 
basis of each pier. At each end of this row of caissons was one of 
a triangular form, on which was reared the cutwater of the pier, 
Each pier, with its cutwater, thus required six caissons, These 
were sunk about 20 ft. into the bed of the river, and were after- 
wards filled with concrete and brickwork, as also the intervening 
spaces, In addition to these permanent caissons, others of a tem- 
porary character were introduced, and the whole process involved 
the constant employment of divers as well as of steam-engines, the 
latter to pump out the water from the caissons, On this solid mass 
of ironwork, concrete, and brickwork was laid the combined brick- 
work and granite, forming the superstructure of the bridge. 
Conspicuous on each pier is a column of red polished granite, 
from 10 ft, to 12 ft. high, and about 7 ft. in diameter. The small 
height, in proportion to the diameter, gives to these columns a 
peculiarly massive or compressed appearance, If they were ugly, 
we should cali them stumpy; but they are not ugly, and therefore 
deserve a more complimentary term, Exch column has a highly 
ornamental capital and cornice, and on the top’ of all comes the 


parapet of the bridge, which at that part is made of granite, and 
forms a species of battlement—being, in fact, a recess, or bay, from 
the pavement of the bridge, somewhat similar to those on London 
Bridge, only more ornamental in style, and semi-octangular in 
shape, The base of each column, as well as the capital, is of Port- 
land stone, finely carved. The capitals are extremely rich. 
Those on the up-river side are made to represent river birds 
and plants, while the capitals on the opposite or down-river 
side are representative of marine life—gulls and seaweed, 
The treatment is very bold, and reflects credit on the sculptor, 
Mr. Phillip. Springing from the piers we have the immense 
wrought-iron girders, nine to each arch, placed side by side, and 
braced transversely with ironwork in the usual manner, The 
spandrils of the arches are filled in with iron lattice-work, deco- 
rated with floral bosses. The external ironwork will be painted of 
a bronze green, relieved by the gilding of the bosses, The parapet 
of the bridge is of open ironwork, which also will be painted 
bronze green, Rising from each of the abutments is an enormous 
pilaster or pedestal of granite, with carved cornice in Portland 
stone, Two of these flank each end of the bridge, or will do so 
when the fourth is completed at the north-west angle. Viewed 
from the roadway, these pedestals have a fine effect, and are sug- 
gestive of statuary—equestrian or otherwise—which we suppose at 
some date will crown their summit. 

The architectural style of the bridge is Venetian Gothic, Its 
length is 920 ft., and the gradientis 1 in 40. The rise is, therefore, 
gentle, and the approach is easy, even on the southern side, where 
the ground dips. The breadth inside the parapets is 75 ft., London 
Bridge being 53 ft. Each pavement is 15 ft, wide, or 6 ft, more 
than on London Bridge, leaving 45 ft. for the roadway. The 
height of the parapet or balustrade is moderate but sufficient, 
averaging 3ft. 8in., being slightly in excess of that on West- 
minster Bridge, While viewing the liberal breadth of footway and 
the noble aspect of the bridge generally, we seemed almost pre- 
sented with an anti-climax in the shape of sundry iron cylindera, 
stuck vertically intothe pavement, We could scarcely believe our 
eyes, but were, nevertheless, assured that the lamps to light this 
bridge were to be stuck on posts, after the good old-fashioned style, 
intruding on the footway and obtrudiag themselves on the eye ina 
manner by no means favourable to architecturaleffect, No doubt, 
some economy of light will be achieved by this arrangement ; yet 
it must be a poor lauwp which cannot cast its rays over half the 
interval of 75 ft.—that is to say, about a dozen yards, Lamp- 
standards with lamps in groups would shed abundant light if placed 
On the parapet, where they need not be an eyesore, If they were 
in this latter position the gas could be laid on through pipes inde- 
pendent of the pavement, According to the present arrangement 
the Pipes are under the pavement, and whenever they require 
attention—though it may be but seldom—some of the stones will 
have to be raised, At all times the iron posts will be an obstruc- 
tion, They stand back a foot from the roadway, and therefore 
practically occapy—where they occur—abont 2 ft. out of the 15 ft, 
ff 15 ft. space is not too much, 18 ft. is too little, Concerning the 
pavement, we should observe that it is not flagged with granite, 
but with York stone, the advantage of the latter material consist- 
ing in ita affording a firm hold for the foot, which granite does not, 
The latter, we presume, is the more permanent material j but York 
atone is said to be very durable, 


THE NUMBER OF INSANE PERSONS IN FRANCE has increased f 
65,02) in 1856, t0 60,766 in 1867, or 183 for every 100,000 of the population, 
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Tag BisHop oF CARLISLE.—Dr, Waldegrave died at Ros: ( istle 

the prelatical residence of his see, on the Ist inst. The Hon. and 
Right Rev. Samuel Waldegrave was born in the year 1817 and 
was the second son of Admiral Earl Waldegrave, 0.B, ’ His 
mother was a duughter of Mr, Samuel Whitbread, His eldest 
brother, Viscount Chewton, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, fell 
gloriously when leading his men against a Russian battery on the 
Alma, His preparatory education was conducted at’ Cheam 
under Dr, Mayo, whose favourite pupil he was. He entered Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1836, and took double first-class honours in 
1839, his attainments in mathematics being such that the 
examiners felt obliged to place him by bimself in the first class in 
that branch, Dr, Goulburn, Dean o! Norwich, being in the same 
class with him. He took holy orders in 1842, and was ordained to 
the Curacy of St, Ebbe’s, in Oxford, of which parish he afterwards 
became Rector. While Curate of St. Ebbe's at Oxford two other 
distinguished men were his fellow-labourers in the ministry— 
namely, Dr, Baring, now Bishopof Durham, and Dr, Hamulton, the 
recently-deceased Bishop of Salisbury. In 1839 he had been elected 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; but in 1545 he vacated his 
fellowship by his marriage with Jane Anne, eldest daughter of 
Mr, Francis Pym, of The Hassells, Bedfordshire, and formerly M.P, 
for that county, Inthe year of his marriage he took one of the 
preferments of All Souls’, the Rectory of Barford St. Martin, near 
Salisbury. In 1846, when he took the M.A. degree, he vis 
appointed Public Examiner to the University; and four Vice- 
Chancellors named him as Select Preacher, ~ In 1853 he was 
appointed Bampton Lecturer, and took tor the subject of his dis- 
courses that portion of the Creed relating t» the second Advent, an 
in expounding it he combated the views of the Millenarians. These 
sermons—eight in number—were afterwards published, and hid a 
large sale, In 1857 the Lord Chancellor appointed him Canv . of 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1859, at the request of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he preached tke Latin sermon in St. Paul’s to the 
assembled Convucation, On the trauslation of the late Bish p 
Villiers from Carlisle to Durham, Lord Palmerston preferred the 
Rector of Barford to the vacant see, the duties of which he dis- 
charged with a conscientiousness, a self-devotion, and an anxiety 
that must have shortened his days, Soon after the Bishop entered 
upon the duties of the see, an association was established by him, 
called the Carlisle Diocesau Church and Parsonage Buildi:: 
and Benefice Augmentation Suciety. Iu the working and a- 
vancement of this society he took the liveliest interest ; and, whi: 
gathering many friends around him, he was himself the ruliws 
spirit of the whole, impressing on all the great need of the Churei: 
and its ministers, aud the importance of united effort to improve 
their position. While able and willing friends assisted in the 
movement, the Bishop conducted an immense correspondence, 
using all the influence of his character and position, and pressing 
the claims he had at heart with unwearied zeal aud marked succes-, 
By the joint action of this society, under his guidanc», and lay 
benevoleace, and of the Ecclesiastical Commission (meeting grants 
from the common fund or settling “local claims”), forty-six 
Incumbencies were raised from stipends ranging from £40 to £150 
per annum to stipends ranging from £65 to £230 per annum; 
forty parsonages were built, eighteen churches were erected, and 
twenty-eight churches rebuilt, restored, and enlarged—no slight 
work to be successfully performed within nine years. Dr, 
Waldegrave was a strong supporter of the Church, and was equally 
opposed to the views of the ultra-Ritualistic and ultra: Rationalistic 
parties, 

Mr. R, W. Grey.—We have to record the death of Mr. Ralph 
William Grey, one of the Commis-ioners of Customs, which occurred at 
Wimbledon, on Friday week, from an attack of internal hemorrhaye, 
after an illness of only three days. Mr. Grey was the son of Mr, 
Ralph W, Grey, of Backworth House, Northumberland. He was 


educated at Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge, and bezan his 


public life as private secretary to Lord Sydenham in Canada, He 
afterwards discharged the same confidential duties under Earl 
Russell and Lord Palmerston, He was for some time secretary of 
the Poor-Law Board, and represented the borough of Tynemouth, 
and subsequently Liskeard, until his appointment to the office he 
recently heid. Mr, Grey was a man of very considerable powers, 
with singular quickness of perception, accuracy of judgment, and 
knowledge of character, and was endowed with so amiable and 
genial a disposition that he won in a most unusual degree the 
confidence and attachment of all with whom he associated in public 
or private life. His reading was extensive and various, his taste 
most refined, and his general acquirements, especially in those 
archeological studies in which he delighted, were very extensive. 
He devoted himself with the most persevering and earnest zeal to 
the discharge of his official duties, and the public have lost in him 
a most efficient and useful servant, There are few men who, ina 
subordinate position in public life, have won for themselves a more 
general and hearty respect by their conduct, principles, and 
Character, or whoze value will be more fondly remembered and their 
loss more deeply mourned, 


Masor-GuNERAL F, Apas, C,B.—Major-General Frank Adams, 
C.B., died at sea, on board the Tanjore, onthe 19:h ult, General 
Adams entered the Army at the latter end of the year 1826, and 
obtained his company by purchase in December, 1833. He com- 
manded the 28th Regiment throughout the Hustern campaign of 
1854-5, including the battles of Alma and Inkerman, siege avd 
fall of Sebastopol, and affair on June 18, in the Cemetery, The 
late General succeeded to the command of the brigade on Sir 
William Eyre being wounded, and brought it out of action, As a 
matter of course, he received the medal and three clasps for the 
Crimea. In recognition of his distinguished services he was made 
a Companion of the Order of the Bath, an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and received the order of the Medjidie of the third class, 
also the Sardinian and Turkish medals, General Adams afterwards 
proceeded to India, and served in the Bombay Presidency, and was 
appointed Major-General commanding the Mhow division of the 
Bombay army in November, 1865, which command he had recently 
relinquished to return to England, He was in his sixty-first year. 
The deceased General was in the receipt of a reward “for dis- 
tinguished and meritorious services,” His commissions bore date 
as follow :-—Ensign, Dec, 30, 1826; Lieutenant, March 23, 1852; 
Captain, Dec, 31, 1833; Major, Oct. 29, 1813; Lieutenant-Colouel 
: — 16, 1852 ; Colonel, Nov, 28, 1854; and Major-General, March 4, 

866, 


THE EPISCOPATE.—The translation of the Bishop of Oxford to Win- 
chester is officially announced. The see is worth about £10,500 per annum, 
The Bishopric of Bath and Wells, vacant by the resignation of Lord Auckland, 
under the provisions of the Act of last Session, has been offered by the 
Premier to the Hon. and Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey, Rector of Ickwortn and 


Horringer, near Bury St. Edmunds, and Archdeacon of Sudbury ; and his 
Lordship has accepted the offer. Lord Hervey is the author of several 
theological works, and is an energetic Churchman, of moderate opinions. 


The Rev. John Fielden Mackarness, who has accepted the Bishopric of 
Oxford, is a brother-in-law of Sir John Duke Coleridge, the Solicitur- 
General. He was educated at Merton College, and took his B.A. Gegree in 
1843, when he was second class in classics. In the same year he was 
ordained by the Bishop of Oxford. In 1845 he was presented by the Hon. 
Mr. Clive to the Vicarage of Tardebigge, near Bromsgrove ; and that living 
he held until 1855, when he was presented by the Karl of Devon to the 
Rectory of Honiton, which he has held up to the present time. In 1858 he 
was presented by the late Bishop Phillpotts to a prebendal stall in Exeter 
Catheiral. Prior to the last general election he was one of the proctors 
for the clergy in the Lower House of Convocution, but was then rejected in 
favour of Prebendary Sanders on the Irish Church question. Mr. Mackarness 


belongs to the moderately High Church purty, and is said to be an excel- 
lent preacher, It is understood that the Bishop of Oxford will not be 
formally translated to Winchester until the end of November, inasmuch as 
his Lordship is very anxious to hold a visitation of his clergy before biduing 
them farewell, and this he proposes to comuieuce on Thursday, Nov. ||. 
Mr. Gladstone bas offered the Kev. Richara Durnford, M,4., Archdeacon 
and Canon of Manchester, the vacant Bishopric of Carlisle, The Bishopric 


is worth £950 a year, Archdeacon Durnford is the Rector of Middleton, 
Lancashire, which he has held since 1835. He was educated in Magdulen 
College, Oxford, where he took a first class in classics, and obtained 
fellowebip in 1826, 
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POLICE. 
OFA Fone a the Mansion Honse, 
a well-dresye oung man, of 
i aeeayt Pd er, who iad piven the name 
twenty) chler, and Who’ had refused his address, 
- “paken before Alderman Sir Robert Carden to 
a er a charge of forging and uttering a bill of 
poled efor £1857 odd, with intent to defraud 
oped nea. and A, Worme, bankers and money- 
pace in Austinfriars, Mr. Richard Mullens, 
rere to the Bankers’ Protection Association, 
Wasted to prefer the charge ; and the case, from 
nt attendant circumstances, excited much interest, 
la cially an incident connected with the prisoner's 
pa showing he had taken precautions either to 
peor himself or someone else, if possible, in the 
pone of apprehension. He is said to have been a 
‘i ok in a bank at Pesth, and, being a good 
iin uist, was chiefly employed there in translating 
aes and documents. On Sept, 2 he ab- 
sconded, having previously, as was afterwards dis- 
red, forged two bills of exchange—one for 
covered, forge 
1807 15s, 6d. on Messrs.:Worms; and the 
other for 100,000f, on Messrs, Rothschild, the 
former of which he discounted at the establish- 
went of Mr. Blount, a banker in Paris, and after- 
warcs came to London, On his disappearance 
from Pesth the chief of the police there and the 
secretary of the bank in which the prisoner had 
been employed went in pursuit of him. The matter 
was at the same time placed in the hands of two 
of the most experienced of the city of London 
detective police, Sergeants Webb and Haydon, and 
they took the neceseary steps to arrest the fugitive, 
if possible. From inquiries they made it was found 
that he had changed at the Continental Bank, in 
Lombard-etreet, forty-seven 100f. notes and one 
for 500f., for which he asked to have £100 notes in 
exchange. With that view they gave him a 
cheque upon their bankers, and he went there and 
obtained in exchange two £500 notes, two for £20 
each, avd eight for £100 euch, One of the £500 
notes was afterwards traced to the Metroplitan 
Bauk in Cornhill, where it had been tuken across 
the counter in the ordinary way of business, The 
prisoner appears afterwards to have gone to an 
eminent firm of stockbrokers in the City and con- 
sulted them as to his investing, through them, a 
sum of nearly £3000 in East India stock, Being 
a stranger to them they demurred at first, and he 
afterwards took a letter of introduction to them 
purporting to come from a gentleman in Bristol, 
and they then partly consented to enter into the 
transaction, but it does not appear to have been 
perfected. He had previonsly produced the sum 
of nearly £3000 in notes to carry it into effect, 
and, asa proof of his good faith, offered to deposit 
it with them; but they declined to act until they 
knew something about him. On Friday week the 
prisoner was stopped in Cornhill! by Detective- 
Sergeant Haydon, who told him he was a police- 
officer, and had received certain instructions which 
reudered it necessary that he should accompany 
him toa police-station, The prisover asked the 
reason why. The reply was that it would be stated 
at the station, The prisoner then rapidly put his 
right band into h‘s trousers-pocket, upon which the 
officer, suspecting his object, seized his arm as he 
drew from the pocket a revoiver, of which he im- 
mediately disarmed him, and which on being after- 
wards examined was found to be loaded with 
powder and ball in five chambers, Haydon called 
to his assistance Detective-Sergeant Funnell, and 
conducted the prisoner to the Bow-lane Police- 
station, where he was formally charged, in the 
prerence of Mr. Mullens, with forging the bill of 
exchange on Messrs, Worms for £1857 odd. He 
had previously refused to give his name, and on 
Mr, Mullens saying “ Alfred Buchler,” he replied 
“Yes,” meaning that that was his name, When 
the charge was read over to him he said, “ That 
gentleman,” meaning Mr, Mullens, “seems to know 
all about it.’ He was afterwards searched, and a 
number of bank-notes and papers found upon him, 
In a conversation he had after his arrest with Ser- 
geant Webb, who had interrogated him as to where 
he had been staying in London, he eaid at the Port- 
land Hotel, Portland-road, in the name of Corday, He 
said he was sorry for what he had done, and hoped 
he would not be severely punished, inasmuch as 
all the money had been recovered on the two forged 
bills for 100,000f. and £1857. He added that 
he was struck with the sense of doing wrong at 
the moment he did it, and that Providence had 
ordained that he should be taken, He also said 
that if he had got out the pistol he had in his 
pocket when arrested he would have blown bis 
brains out, Evidence was given that Messrs. 
Worms are the London agents of the Hungarian 
Credit Bank, at Pesth, who are accustomed to draw 
bills on them; that on Sept. 8 the bill for 
£1857 15s, 6d., which was drawn on the Hungarian 
Credit Bank and payable to the order of Mr. R, 
Wolff, was presented to Messrs. Worms, through 
the London Joint-Stock Bank, saeepted, and was 
paid two days afterwards, These circumstances 
having been partly proved in evidence, Mr. Mullens 
read a letter in German, addressed by the prisoner, 
on Sept. 26, to his uncle, inclosing 2000f., and 
desiring him to hand 1500f, to his mother, and to 
keep the remaining 500f. for an account he owed 
him. Inclosed in that was @ letter to the prisoner's 
mother, in which he said—* All has probably been 
cleared up, and therefore I need not give you any 
further information. I have employed such 
measures of precaution that there exists no pos- 
sibility of my pursuers finding me out.” He ex- 
cused himself tor not giving his addresa, and said 
he had not let her (bis mother) nor any human 
Soul suspect his purpose, desiring to spare her pain, 
and knowing that she had already suffered much 
Sorrow on his account, He added—and that was 
part of the letter the prisoner himself desired to 
have read—* the petty tyranny of that intolerable 
parvenu has embittered my very soul; I wished 
to escape, and, at the same time, to provide for 
wyself; so far I have succeeded.” Mr, Mullens 
asked to have the prisoner remanded, with the 
view to the completion of the depositions, and Sir 
Robert Carden remanded him accordingly until 
Monday, the 11th inst, 
Rovas in Fink RaIMENT,—At Bow-street, on 
Wednesday, a very respectably-dressed man named 
Charles Suffell, an optician, carrying on business 
in Bridge-street, Westminster, was charged with 
assaulting the conductor of an omnibus plying be- 
tween Camden Town and Westminster. r 


CapTURE 


Abrams (from the office of Mr, Goatley) proce 


cuted. It appeared from the evidence of the com- 

lainant and several of the passengers in the omni- 

us that the defendant, another man, and two 
ladies entered the vehicle at Oxford-street. 
‘ , and the men kept knocking 
each other's hats off. One of them made a loud 
noise on the panel at the end of the omnibus, 
which started the horses. This was done repeat- 
edly, in spite of the conductor's entreaties for them 
to desist. He was ultimately compelled to seat 
himself in the vehicle to preserve order. At this 
period the defendant ordered him out, and on his 
Tefusal defendant, his friend, and the women set 
upon the conductor and beat him with an umbrella, 
the women scratching his face and pulling his hair. 
Complainant, at Westminster, demanded the address 
of defendant, who answered by a blow in the 
mouth, causing the blood to flow. The defendant 
contradicted this evidence, and brought a witness, 
John Ellis, a builder, to prove that the com- 
plainant was the aggressor. Mr. Vaughan re- 
marked that he considered this evidence wholly 
false, and was surprised at the unblushing man- 
ner in which the defendant accused the com- 
plainant’s witnesses, instead of apologising to the 
passengers for his disgraceful conduct, He must 
be committed to prison for six weeks’ hard labour, 
Mr. Towne (from Towne and Williamson, of Bow- 
street) appealed to the learned magistrate later in 
the day to vive the defendant the option of a fine. 
If imprisoned, his shop must be shut up, and he 
would be a ruined man, He was prepared to pay 
the full penalty and the costs, Mr. Abrams said 
that the cosis would be £4, Mr. Vaughan had 
the defendant again brought before him, and 
informed him that, in consequence of Mr. Towne’s 
application, he would commute the sentence, and 
impose a fine of £5 and costs, These were im- 
mediately paid, 


THE DANGER OF SETTING THE Law In MOTION, 
Mr. Hyams, the vestry clerk for the parish of 
Whitechapel, applied to the sitting magistrate at 
Worship-street, on Wednesday, under the follow- 
ing circumstances :—At the latter end of last week, 
a map named Bowringer was proceeded against in 
respect of some parish rates, which, after applica- 
tion, he had neglected to pay, A distress was 
ordered to be levied upon his goods; but, on the 
seizure being made, the broker was met by an 
attorney's notice that the goods’ were already held 
under a bill of sale. In the face of this notice a 
seizure would have been illegal, and accordingly 
the goods had to be returned. The parish autho- 
rities, having to lose the rates, applied at this court 
for a warrant to commit Bowringer to gsol, the 
application being grounded on nonpsy ment of rates 
and failure of distraint, The magistrate granted 
the warrant, and Bowringer was sent to Whitecross- 
street Prison for six weeks, Since his committal to 
prison his wife had asked the Vestry to accept £3in 
full satisfaction and discharge of the debt, which 
was £7 14s. As it appeared that she was not able to 
give more, the Vestry agreed to take it, and his (Mr. 
Hyams’s) application was that, under these circum- 
stances, the warrant might be cancelled, The 
magistrate said that the Act under which 
Bowringer was committed—12th Victoria, cap, 14— 
gave him no power to cancel this warrant. On the 
contrary, it provided that a prisoner could not be 
released except on yeying e full amount to the 
governor of the prison, tr. Hyama said that, as 
the Vestry had consented to accept the £3, he 
thought that Bowringer ought to be released, The 
magistrate said that waa not the case, The sum 
mentioned on the warrant was £7 14s., and that 
sum would have to be paid in full before Bowringer 
could be released. Bowringer’s wife, who was in 
court, here said that she could not get the money, 
The magistrate said that he could not cancel the 
warrant. This case illustrated the folly of issuing 
warrants for commitment, which he had always 
been loth to do. The parish had set the law in 
motion, and they could not stop it, The warrant 
could not be cancelled, except by the Secretary of 
State, and, if the latter were not applied to with 
success, Bowringer would have to remain in prison 
for the six weeks, The wife, a respectable-looking 
woman, said that she had now no alternative but 
to throw herself on the parish. 


ENGLISH CHEATS IN PARIS. 

A PARISIAN correspondent writes as follows :— 
“The British thief and swindler, playing the 
gentleman swell, occasionally visits Homburg and 
Baden, and then, at the end of September, finishes 
his ‘searon’ at Paris, A trick of one of these 
pature’s noblemen was narrated to me yesterday. 
Barlow, Mrs, B., and the daughter, Mary Jane, 
are over on a holiday at one of the best hotels in 
Paris, They dine at the table-d’héte, and there 
old Barlow gets into conversation with a fashion- 
ably-dressed, good-looking young fellow, who talks 
with great familiarity about many great people 
in England, and hints that he is over here on 
business which necessitates frequent visits to 
the palace of St, Cloud. When Mary Jane asks 
‘How is the poor dear Emperor?’ Neville 
Gordon (he gave his card to the family the first 
day they dined together at the table d’héte) says 
that he bas known the Emperor many years 
and never saw him look better; a little pale, ana 
not so stout as he was, &c, Mary Jane is de- 
lighted with Mr. Gordon, and discovers something 
exceedingly gentlemanly in his conversation and 
manners ; Mrs, Barlow is awed, aud old Barlow, a 
man of business, who believes that his friend is a 
relative of the Duke of Richmond (Gordon has 
created that conviction very cleverly), observes to 
himself—‘ a fellow worth cultivating, and may be 
some use to me,’ Gordon asks the Barlow 
family to dine at one of our smart restaurants. 
They are already intimate, Now, be it known, her 
Majesty Queen Victoria's subjects bave @ particular 
weakness about a sou, or halfpenny, more or less, 
when they cash a bauk-note or a cheque, They 
will walk half over Paris to find out the money- 
cbanger who gives the best price for the pound 
sterling. Old Barlow, who knows nothing about 
Paris, already consults Mr, Gordon in most matters, 
The swindler is sure of his game; he is waiting to 
see what will turn up, Barlow wants to get as 
much as he can for a £100 cheque, The secretary 
of the hotel will only give 25f. to the pound. 
Barlow is not going to be done in that way! 
Gordon at once sees his game, He makes Barlow 
draw for £15x, because he Can get 201, 4 sous for 
the pound, and he of course goes to the generuus 
woney-changer to cash the cheque himself, I 
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need not add that my story is told! 
say—' How can people be so foolish?’ 
but they are, or there would be no swindlers in 
society. Here is a narrative of another class of 
thief who comes over from England on business. 
The French police authorities had their eye on 
an Englishman, who was probably ‘spotted’ from 
London, His game was with the jewellers’ shops, 
an old and familiar game. 
week on suspicion of having stolen some precious 
stones from a shop in the Palais Royal. The police 
knew their customer and his habits, They arrested 
the thief, and forced the gentleman to take an 
emetic, and the result was the production of some 
20,000f. worth of pearls and diamonds. The French 
police and the French law are by no means popular 


trifling, and society is always relieved of these 
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You will] Horriste DovsLe Murper,—A terrible crime 
Well, | was committed at Wood-green, near London, on 
Monday. A man named Hinson, a carpenter, but 
who had been in the Army, lived at Wood-green, 
but had employment at Hendon, to which he went 
every Mouday, returning only on Saturday nights, 
From some cause he began to suspect the fidelity 
of his wife, and on Monday morning he left home 
as if to go to Hendon as usual, but in fact concealed 
himself in the neighbourhood, In the course of 
the afternoon he met his wife in company with a 
gentleman, both having come from London by 
train, He knocked the gentleman down, went 
home and armed himself with a gun, and shot his 
wife through the beart and beat out the gentle- 
man’s brains with the butt end of his gun, He is 
in custody, 

SiaMEsé Links,—A very sharp trick was last 
week played upon a tobacconist in the City, A 
man calling in ordered half a pound of Turkish 
tobacco, which was duly weighed and packed up 
for him; he then asked the tebacconist if he had 
seen one of the new “ Siamese links,” at the same 
time giving him one and telling him to thrust his 
fingers into it, He did so, and soon his hands were 
tightly fixed, Meantime the donor of the link 
quietly took ion of the tobacco and coolly 
walked away with it, to the astonishment of the 
powerless shopman, 


He was arrested last 


with this class of visitors to Paris; there is little 


gentry for a time if caught here.” 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF FRAUD, 
FORGERY, AND BIGAMY. 

At the Birmingham Police Court, last Saturday, 
the investigation of acase was commenced which 
promises to rival the most remarkable cases of 
female swindling brought to light for some time. 
The charges brought against Fanny Letitia 
Stockwell—the name she bears in virtue of her 
most recent marriage — include will-forgery, 
bigamy, and attempted murder, with minor counts 
for frauds and the appropriation of property of 
various kinds, Last May the husband of the 
prisoner—her first husband, who was alive and 
well at last accounts from America—was 
charged at the Birmingham Police Court, with 
an act of desperation to which he had been 
driven by the heartless swindling of his wife. 
He had threatened to murder another man 
who was also implicated in the affairs of the 
family. The career of crime in which the 
heroine of the present case has proved herself such 
an adept began by fraudulent representations made 
to this first husband (Baker), who was then un- 
married and living with his father, a respectable 
jeweller in Birmingham, She represented that she 
had been made tbe heiress of property and money 
to the amount of several hundred pounds, Young 
Baker was anxious to start in business for himself, 
and, on the faith of these representations, he 
married the prisoner, whose maiden name was 
Callighan, Sue is a good-looking young woman, 
of about twenty-four. This first marriage took 
place in December, 1868, Her husband soon dis- 
covered that her allegations about legacies and 
property were false. A will which che had pro- 
duced entitling her to £500 was discovered to be a 
forgery. A separation soon followed, and Baker 
left for America, the charge against him of at- 
tempting to murder another man having been with- 
drawn on that understanding, Hardly had her 
husband left the country when this artful schemer 
entered into a plot more intricate and inge- 
hiously carried out than the other for catching 
and victimising another husband, She replied to 
an advertisement for a housekeeper, and the adver- 
tiser proved to be Mr. Walter Henry Stockwell, a 
respectable grocer, carrying on business in Bir- 
mingham, The prisoper was then residing as 
domestic servant with Mr, Feers, Vittoria-street. 
A good character was furnished to Mr, Stockwell 
by a Mrs, Clough, with whom the prisoner had 
been a servant. She was accordingly engaged as 
housekeeper to Mr, Stockwell at asalary of £12 a 
year, Soon after entering on her duties she be- 
came communicative to her master about a large 


MARRIAGE.—On the 30th ult., at St. Sepulchre’s, 
Snow-bill, by the Rey. J. Jackson, Vicar, assisted by the 
Kev. T’bus. Pugh, Mr. Jobu Westlake, of Oharterhouse- 
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BANKRUPTS —W. H. ADAMS, Leadenhall-street, manager to 
au eating-house keeper—J. ALLIEN, Surbiton, Slyck in bolyoderg 
J.P. ABUMER, Uatord, coai mr reliani—J, M l-ltupton, 
grocer—W, BRITIALN, Shoreditch, carpenter—C. D. BUNCE, 
Veckh sm. groeer—L. D. BUNS, Mark-lane, railway contractor 
J. BUTTERS, Woodbridge, shoemake:—J, BUKK, Davis-ctre 
Berkesey-square, livery-stable xeeper —G. H. BURNHA 
Ulaphwm, coutractor—H. W. BYbUKD, Southwark Brioge-road, 
porumanteau-maker — J. CATLING, Sutton, brickmaker — H, 
VAKEY and A. DEKHAM, Weston-suprr-Mare, drapera — RB, 
CLAKK, Pimlico, tailor —K. CLUUGH, West Hem, builoer— 
BK, CKUO>BIK, Kensington, painter—W. G@. DYER, Ciapham, 
shemist—J.C EDWA*Do, Fetter-iane, City, clerk in holy orders— 
T. C, FORBES, Grey s-inu-roaa, mouetary agent—W. H. FOALB, 
Vid Kent-road, carpenter—W. GAMMUN, Lower Wandsworth- 
road, buiuder—A, GLEN DINING, Sermon » Wherfinger—E H, 
JARVIS, Westuinster, horsekeeper—W, JACUBS, Piccadilly, 
suctioneer—H. JINKS, Kenuingws, builder—K, H, KENYON, 
Notting-hill, wine merchant—k, ‘I. LINSLEAD, Kugutsbridge, 
pPlumber—W. MOKGAN, Forest-hill, iron merchavt—t. ‘or 
MULYNEUX, Kiuesland-road, buiider—W, F. MULFORD, 
Notting hili, grocer—J. WOUD, jun,, Drayvon-in-Hales, bricklayer 
J. OLAS, Seven Sisters-road, piuaiber—K, PRAKSON, New ing- 
tou-but, taveller—J, bEEKVES, Southwark, tinwan—J TY, 
ROBERTS, Lelington, commercial travella—J, G SLEMAN, 
Gray's-inn-rona, putato-deale:—T, STACK, jun., Hoxton, corn- 
soaudler—O, S. SWiv'T, Bolsover-street, rortland-pluce, w 
‘urner—N, TANSIG, Kenningten, commission agent—G, Visa L) 
and 3 Ke GLOVER Shepherd’s-busb, builders —W. TEKREY, 
Commercial-road bast, thiruiasker—i. G.» AINWKIGHL, Male 
bsud-road, iroumouger—M. A. WALLIS, Popiar, busier—R. H, 


J. WLLSON, Southgats, haberaasher—'T. WLOD, Hariow-roa 
tailur—J. 
Swaffham, butiwhor—G. BALLKY, Portwea, baker — 2. pK, 
Liverpool, grocer~1, BENS N, Liverpool, jomer—S, BUUTH, 
Bolton, grvcere—R. A. BUUTCHER, Tiverwn, hotel-kep r—M. 
BRADSHAW, Liverpoul, painter — G, BBEWITT, Fernw. rti 

tatior—L, BUNTING, Northampton, grindery dealer—G. UBAR: 

Kerry Drayton, pubsucan—L, BUCKLEY, Menchestr, tubacconkt 
4. G. CAPKLL, Warwick, innkeepor—T. M. CLEWES, Cradiey, 
Ooi mop manutactucer—E. OUUKk, Manchester, insusance agent 
d, CHALDAGY 17, Piddletrentbid«, viccualier—H, DANKs, figaers 
Shropshire, inukerper—J, G. DAVIES Bast, einter—J, DIXON, 
Huddersfield, woouen wercban.—J. DiGNAM, Portsea, beker— 
B, DUCKEK, Bedwor:h, market-gardeser—J. DOLGAUN, Burn- 
iey, machine agent—W. W. DKINKWATER, Plymouth, buok- 
keeper—J, EMERSON, Birman ham, grocer—T, W. EVANS, Liag- 
trinsant, woolen menutactuer~ FAVCK SEK, Redruth, grocer— 
¥. J. FOUCSHAM, Thetrord, baker—W, FOX, Northam ma 


Ps vor farmer—J. HUWELL, Sudbury, hawker—E, HUAD, 
legacy of money and landed property which she|Chiche-ur wheewright—J and T. EB. NUUSON, . 
said be been left to her by William Henry | Jomen—T HUTUHLNOUN, Blackburn. joiner—J. T. ILKK, News 


Chetwynd, of Tixall, in Staffordshire, a connection 
of the family of a name well known in that county, 
By the advice of Mr. Stockwell she consulted a 
Birmingham solicitor, and letters were received by 
the former, apparently written by Mr, Foster, 
solicitor, to the effect that Mr. Stockwell’s house- 
keeper was entitled to a considerable sum in money, 
besides valuable property. These and several 
other letters abous other matters are all in a 
handwriting unmistakably identical, and they are 
all forgeries on the face of them. Mr. Stockwell, 
after receiving this apparent proof of the good 
fortune of his housekeeper, took an interest in her 
affairs, and a marriage was talked of between 
them, A copy of what was alleged to be Mr. 
Chetwynd’s will was shown by the prisoner to her 
master. This copy he expressed himeelf dis- 
satisfied with, as it did not accord with his notions 
of such a document. His pretty housekeeper sug- 
gested that he should write to the Probate Court 
at Lichfield for a copy of the will in question, 
and this he accordingly did, receiving after 
sundry delays a document on parchment in a 
letter bearing the Lichfield post-mark, The 
correspondence all passed through the hands of the 
prisoner, The wili declared that William Henry 
Chetwynd, the testator, left £2000 to his grand- 
daughter, Fanny Letitia Baker, and “all his 
estates at Tixall Farm and eighteen houses at 
Staffurd” to her father, and after his death to 
Fanny Baker, Mr. Stockwell, believing the above 
document to be genuine, and his housekeeper to be 
heiress of £2000, besides a emall estate, thought 
well of an alliance with this fortune, and on 
July 22 last the parties were married at old 
Edgbaston church, The forged will was des- 
tined to be of still further use, Fanny—now Mrs, 
Stockwell—called on a jeweller, Mr, Lines, and Soe Sn Hosting: bill lender is RVABA Eebenbeod 
ordered a large quantity of costly articles, using | ¢ mM. aco.ks, Liverpook Dootdealer i BLAUKHAM. babu, 
the name of her husband, and showing Mr. Lines | facets. syiamberh CARMUTHIEHS Cul ine 
the “will” asa proof of her position and afflu- | cecper—i, CECLL, Handsworth, jeweller—S. CULE, Liverpuol—0, 
ence. She was allowed to select £104 worth of QUUMBEE, Maidszone—H. DACRE, Winenester, ca: —— 
goods, and they were sent to her house, A prose | ‘i :\visterer—A. FOST Hi hadderton, bricksetier—T FRREMAN, 
cution for this aged will be i by Liverpool, ORaiainen ks berg Vik, oe 
= age hea csr aot ill bolder ps ar momen Hulwe, provision-dealor—J. GUIFFATHS, Cheltencam, publican 
1ithervo, 

convince her new husband of her wealth, and by 

that means to indulge in further trickery, She 
told her husband that she had received # letter 
from a friend at Gnossall, in Staffordshire, to the 
effect that a relative, a Mrs, Moss, had died, 
leaving her (the prisoner) £15,000 ana a quantity 
of valuable personal property. She went over 
for a few days to Gnossall—or pretended to go— 
to the funeral, and on her return brought a long 


{, OSBOKN, Aston juxta-Birminpham, jeweller—J, POOL! 


, Liver- 
pool, grocer—D. RUBERTS, Smithdown-lane, joiner—u, nY¥ DILL, 


L SAViLLE, Halifax, ironfounders—0. WAIT: 
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BANKRUPTS.—W. RB. BEEBY, Lombeth-walk, boot manu- 
facvurer—T, BISHOP, Paddington, baker—E. CLAKK, Peckhaa— 
W. ¥F, COLLINS, Shadwell, sauce manufacturer—u, DAVEY, 
Camden Town—G, DUNCAN, Harpenden, provision-deaier—J, 
DBOVER, Upper Norwood, lodgiug-house keeper—W. FOnDHAM, 
Horndon-on-tne- Hill, market onan kt: GANNILLEFPT, 


hmaker- 

south Norwood, bvoti MUULION, south Hackney, 
clerk—F, NORMAN, Gray's-inn-road—J. H, PAINK, Dalstou— 
C. ROBERTS, Kennington-road, plamber—T. SIMPSON, str. 
ford, bootmaker—J. SIMPSON, Holloway—J, SMITH, bt. Luke's, 
portmanteau man. facturer—H. TABBUM, Peckham, chiun- 
dealer—J. P. WALEE, Gayo a eee —3% WAKL, 
Hackney-road, grocer—J, C. A or grecu- 

a} F. WILKINSON, Clement’s-lans villbrokes '. 


iN istantwon, miner—J, B, M 
tender Wo BL Aldemhowt—J. MURPHY, Hulme, 
accouutant—T. PICKFORD, Audenshaw, urer—I, RHODAS, 


GOOD, Leeds, merchant 
Darley, blacksmith—J. RUKOTTOM, Bradtord—J. W. BOWHinS, 
. ELDON, Clay Cross, my 
L, SLANIFORTH, kKekington, 
~keeper—J. 0. TAYLOK 
TeBBUTT, Hossleyt boot: 


, SKKY, Newpy' 0. , butcher—J. 
jist of goods left to her. Some valuable articles TERWY, Newpyrt, Moom i Manshestar, pel a 
which she said had been given ber were afterwards rR, WORTHINGTON, Uhelten- 
identified as a portion of the jewellery obtained JQUESTRATIONS.-W, MARTIN, In 2 
from Mr, Lines, This brought the career of the | , scores OSHMAN, Keinburgh, smith—-JcM ‘NEIL faste, 


of fonmongs R LINTON igetclons. tacksmen—J. L. 
Ww. ‘in bur, jeweller — H. MaAED 
ca ant J. UGILVIE, Kdinburgh, olotuiee — Ds tuk. 
Ginsgow, painies—Z, BVANS, Lerwick, hwiel-keeper. 


bold adventures, to a close in the mean time, and 


caused the criminal prosecution whieh is still 
pending. 
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The largest. cheapest, and prettiest Stock in London, 
The Album of Fashion post-free. 
CHAS, AMOTT and CO., 61 and 62, St. Paui’s, London. 


N*W TARTAN SERGES and REPS. 
The Fashionable Dress of the Seaton. 
7a, 6d., 10s, 6d,, 14s, 6d,, | guinea, and £! Ys. 6d. 
the Full Dress. 
The best value ia London. Patterns post-free. 
—!3 CHAS, AMOTT and CO., 6! and 62, St, raul’s, London, 
EW AUTUMN DRESS_ FABRICS, 
1000 New Dress Materials, 
3a. lid. to 2 ge, the Full Dress. 


Patterns post-free, 
_ CHAS, AMOTT and CO., 61 ana 62, St. Paul's, London, ‘ 


ERGES for AUTUMN WEAR. 
All the New Autumn Colourings, 5«. 6d, 7s, 64, 12s, 6d., 
186, 6d., £1 9a. 6d, Full Dress, 
The best value in London. Patterns post-free, 
CHAS, AMOTT and O0,, 6! and 62, 8t. Paul's, London, 


EPP and SATINNE CLOTHS for 
AUTUMN, 66. 1ld., 96. 11d, 18e, 94., 188. 9d., 1 guines the 
Full Dress. The best value in London. Patterns free 
CHAS, AMOTT and CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul's, London, 


RENOH MERINO! Widest! Finest! Best! 

in all the fashionable Colours, at 3s. the yard, During many 
seasons this Firm bas aupplied their M-rinos to families in 
every part of the kingdom, and in every instance given entire 
extisfaction, Vain at emptsere made, under d)ffereat nemes and 
descriptions, to substitute mixtures of cotton ; but brilliance o 
colour and durability can only be obtained by the use of the finest 
and sofwat wool, The Black portion i« particularly recom- 
mended, with every article requisite tor Family Mourning, with 
the warranty of a Firm established 50 years. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and COMPANY. 


ELVETEENS, for DRESSES, MANTLES, 
and JACKETS, beautifully Soft and Silklike, sacrifi-ed « 
me St per yard ; usualy sold at 40. 6d. Pattervs sent.- HaRVEY 


ASHIONABLE PLAIDS. including the 
New Shade of Red, anda cease of GERMAN MER NOFS 
newly impreted, all at 68 90 the Drews of 12 yards—truly aridi- 
culous price for exe Hent quality, Alse Genter] Styles ia Serees. 
piain and figured euitab'e for Morning Dresses, at se. 94,, 10s, Sd, 
and 12-. 94, the Full Dress, 
HABVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, 8. 


UTUMN DREStES,—Z. SIMPSON and 
COMPANY are now showing the whole of their Isrge ane 
varied STUCK of DRESS GOODS for the Season, of whieh they 
recently advartined the wreally favourable p-rchava, Also a yer: 
Velveta, specially suitabie for 

Autumn and Winter wear, 


65 and 6 (late 44, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-sireet, E.0, 


MOLES ANTIQUES, 

SEWELL and CO'S celebrated Moires Antiques, Spital- 
fields manufacture, in White an? Black, and all the rewrsi 
* oloura, at 448 «nd upwards the Fall Dress. 


700u yorde +f Black Gros Grain Silks, at 3a 114. to 5s, 114, per 
yard, ‘atterns free, 


EAL SRALSKIN JACKETS. 

SEWEL'. and CO, having received numerous application: 
for their Real S al Jac ets, beg to say that thin is ihe cheapest 
and b #1 time to purchase, 

Sexi-kin Muff-, to match, 25s. to 2 guineas, 
Price List» sent on applica ton, 
The Hudsen's ay al -iso-w over, 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


ADIES' E! AST:'CSUPPORTIS G BANDS, 
for use before and after Accouchement. 
Inatruction for measurement and pe ce on application to 
POPE ant PLANTE, ¢, Waterloo place, Pall-minli, Lon¢éon. 


EAUTIFOL AaiR, 

Mre, 8. A ALUR US VORLMYS HATR REPTORER new r 
‘alla to quickly @steregrey or faded hairio ire youthful col ura: 
cenuty. Tt tops he hair trom falling off. To prevents beldnes 
1% promotes luxuriant erowth ; {t cancers the hair to ercw th ic 
cndateen@ ft rome ver alld ndruff ft contamn neitner oil o 
ae In laree Botrl & pro sin Sb Hines Sod by Chemists ar 
riumers —Dépot. 264, High Hoiburn Lonecon, 


W Hitt and seUND TERT 
are indispensable to per onal att action, and to health an 
‘ongevity. by the proper mastication of food POWLAND 
ODONTO, oF PKARL DENTIF RICE, te of ty eo timeble vsine i 
Preeervine and Reaust ying the Teeth, Streng he ning the Gum« 
and in giving « ples ine Fravrance 1o the Breach. Price 2a 9 
per Pox. Sold by h mist-and Perfumers, Ak for ‘ Kowlanc+ 


Udonw.” 
C sNCER HOSP TAL. Londen and 
Brompton. —145!. —Offive. 167. Piecadilly oppont de 
The following FORM of LEG a ¥ i froumaesnrs limes i 
“DT give ace beqvew hun othe Tressur ror the time being of 
the cancer Hoepiter Lev don, situste at No. 187. Picendilly, ane 
alsoin he Fa ham-road Brompton, Mi diesex. the aum of £— 
(sree of Cuts). to O paid out of my personel estate mt charged on 
lont, to be app tet te wards car yiog on the charitacle cesiwne oF 


the saic institution,” By order, H, J. Jupp, 
N ATIONAL HO-PITAL FOR’ THE 
L PARALYSED AND  BPIL® TIC Q en's - rquare, 
Bio m-bury —URGEST AP*RAL —Unwards of sixty bees are 
how avail bie and he ward+ co tain at this time, ¢. adition tw 
metrop litan cass, pation & frow fifteen tm. lish counties, Wales, 
and Tea.d, May nun re strow «ll ports are eho under trest- 
en 8s Ont patience A donation o tO ge meets tre 
epee of ore 'e fore pert of four montha, «nd co fer the 
usual privil gre of life. emberehip, Most esrrestly the Boare 
Ppeal ‘OF Aemi-tne , toenable them to main.ain the Hospital in 
ae rome {Mowat me Nets 
@ institut on comprises the Hospital for in and ou 
the ‘«maritan -ocrety fr the relief or the more frond enw 
Convalescent Home, aod the Pension Fund for the Incurabiex. 
BK H. CHANDLER, Hon, Sec, 


RITISH ORPHAN A*YLUM, Slough 


(sitnate at Clapham-rive twenty-nine years 
of the Midele Clasnes of all Denon izarions oa x HedepehisL goed 


f the Biteh Empire 
n in afforded to 170 puptis, based 


A thorone hly oraction] edrecatir 
open the texching A ag Se ipture. 
@ TesO Fees O° t) iT b) 
wont veverely faring = m—e institution have suffered 
nnwal subscriptions and donations wi most thankfully 
received, the Institation being ‘anend~wes. se 
HENRY SYKES THORNTON, Treasarer, 
THOMAS TILSON, Lhairman, 
CHARLES LRE M A.. 
AUBuRY ©. Price. iA. } Hon. Seca, 
LFRED x 
Oftowe, 78, le Loudon. MACK 8NZIk, Secretary, 
— Messrs, iams, Deacon, and Co., H 
7 tone Pinchin-ione 5 and 


USTRATED TIMES 
sn 
R. A. §. GATTY’S NEW PATHETIC 


OoT, 9, 1869 
oo 
——eeeoeoo 


ILKS8! SILKS! SILKS! PROFESGOR TENNANT, F.G.8,, will 
i snd Fancy t 6a, REPLIED 70" GROLOGY AND THA? Aura ERALOGY 

Striped, Checked, and Silks, 295. 6d. to 3 1 mt KING 
Nefeat, Vestal, and Recherche silks, 200 62 0 384 COLLEGS, London, on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, snes 

Plain Coloured Gros Grains, 39s, 64 to 3 gs. o’Clock, during » November, and December, commenci; 
White, Pie ax) a Light Silke. $90, 6d" to y OF Gentes 84 Lockers on Miner and Geo} ill i 
'. to 
Nis Useful, ahd Mécherehe Silke, Be, t0'3 gee adivnndiea Theceley Branines, af Bighe COE! Thee tm 


White, Black. and Coloured Moire Antiques, 59s. 64. to 6 ga 
BAKER and ORISP, 198, Regent-street, 
NOTICE. 
OURNING at BAKER and OBISP’S. 
Every Articie advertised by Baker and 


Crisp can be obtained in Black and all the 
New Shades for Mourning. Patterns free. 


N 


r LACK SILKS.—A Manufacturer's Stock 
One Shilling per yard less than the regular prices, com- 


29.. 6d. to 3 gs. Full Dress. Patterns free, 
maere 198, Regentstreet. BAKER and CRISP, 


BESSES! DRESSES! DRESSES! 
BAKES and CRISP’S 


SPECIALTIES for AUTUMN and WINTEB. 
Patterns free. 
The much-admired Satin Cloths = «+ ids, 9d, Full Dress. 


bright as the brightest Silk, very best } 
As bright as ri Buk hopes ¢ Sle, 6d, 


Wool Repp and French Repp, from e+ «6a, Lid ” 
Our Noted Marine and Fancy Serges, Sa 94 
e quality, from . ” 
In79 Shades, best Lae! eres 8s +s Lis, 9d, ” 
The very Useful Dreases, Venetian Twilis, 
bid and Basket Cloths 108, 6d. 
Tartan Poplina .. oo * oe «+ 108, 6d. * 
Tartan Serges . oe oe «- 4a, 6d, " 
Tartan Twills .. ae oa lia, 6d, 
Tartane in every Material, from «» 6a, ld, . 


198, Regent-street, 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
ELVETEENS! VELVETEENS! 


and VELVETS !—The only House in England for 
the Registered Prise-Medal (Moleskin Finish) 
Lyons Veiveteens, Price, 178. 63. to 3gs,, all 
Colours, Patterns free.—i98, Regent-street,—Silk 
Velvets, $ to 8 gs. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
URNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE'S. 


Illustrated priced Catalogue Gratis and post-fres, 
Table Cutlery. Fenders and Fireirona, 
Electro-silver Plate. Bedsteads and Bedding. 
Tea Trays and Urns. Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Chandeliers and Fittings. | Copper, Iron, and Tin Ware, 
Lamps—Tabdle, Hali, &c, Brushes, and Mats, 


& Turnery, * 
Baths—Hot and Cold Water, | Horticultural Tools. 
A discount of 5 per Cent. for cach payments over £3. 
DEANE and CO., 46, King William-st,, LUNDON BRIDGE, 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 8 BURTON 
has 400 different patterns of COAL SCOOPS ON SHOW, 
of which he invites inspection, The prices vary from ‘a. ¥d. to 1508, 
Plain black open Scoops, from is. 9'. ; do. do., zinc lined, from 
4, 6d. ; covered Box-scoops, from 4s. 64, ; ditto, with hand-sovop, 
trom 10s, 64. ; do, do., with fancy gold ornamentation, trom 198 ; 
1 ighly fiviehed and ornamenied, and fitted with imitation ivory 
nandies, from 30s. to . 50a. 
There is also a choice selection of wooden Coal Boxes, with iron 
and brass moun: ings, 
William & Burton confidently asserts his to be the lergest, and 
@t the same Lime the bess and most varied, assortment in the world. 


ILLIAM SS, BORTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGE! Py, Appointment to 
4.RH. the rrince of Wales, sence a CATA UE gratis and 
vost-paid. It contains upwards of 700 [lust ations of his 
an: ivalled STOCK of Electro-piate and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers. Hot-water Dishes, Ciocks and Candelabra, 
stoves and Fenoers, Bathe snd Toilet Ware, 
Marble Chimney pieces, Iron and Brave Bedsteada, 
Kitchen Kavugees, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Lamps, Gaveliers, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 


Ces Tray-. Urns and Tu 
fable ‘Cutlery, atin Kithen Gort. &e., 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty iarye Show-Rooms 


4t 39, Oxford-street, 1, 1A, 2, 4, and 4, Newman-strest ; 4, 5, 


1, Ne wman-yard, Loudon, 


W.; 
and 6, Perry's-place ; and 
OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY, 
anda FIXED 8UM in Case of DEATH, 
cauard by Accident of any kind, 
may "e secured bye Yolicy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE TOMPANY. 
Ar Agnual Payment of £3 to £6 5a, Ineures £1000 a» Death, 
an Allowaace at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury, 
Offices--64, Cornhill ; and 10, Regent- street. 
WILLIAM J. ViaN, Secretary. 


BED-RONM FURNITURE. -—Ap Illustrated Cataiogue, with 
pricea «f 1000 Articles of Ped-Room Furnivure, sent free by post, 
on application to Filmerand Sona, Upholaterers, 3i and 32, Beruers- 
arroe , Oxford. treet, W ; Factory, 34an¢ 35, Tharies-atreet, 


LLsSuPPS PALK avd BURTON AL&S, 

A «The above Ales are now being supp'ied. in the finest «on- 
tition, in bottles awd in casks, by FIN DLATER, MACKIE, 
ropD, and 100., at their New London Bridge Stores, 88 Zz 


INAHAN’s LL WHISKY, DOBLIN 

FPXHIRITION, 1965. This celebrated old [rich Whinky gainec 
he Dublin Prize Medal. It t« pure, mild, mellow, delietous, an: 
ver: whslooease, _ Bold in rere “ ae. at whe rent) house 
n London ; by the ageots in the principal towns of England; o 
vholeaale, at 8, Gre-tWindmill-street, London, W. Observe th 
ed seal, pink label, a branded cork, ‘ Kinahan’s LT, Whisky." 


~ AUCR—IE, and PERRINS'S —Th 

“ WORCKSTE*SH'RE.” prnceners by Conn: isseurs * Th 
nly Gad Sane ' twprovea the Appetite, and ait’e Digestion 
Us ivalled for piquanee «nd fi voor, Ask tor Len and Pe-rin 
».¢%  Bewa.~ or Linitathne, and “e the names of Lee and 
Pring, om all bitles end Inbel —Agenta: CROSS” an 
$ CK ELL, London; andrulo by ali Deale sin Sauces throug!- 
atte Wo id 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS—PAR'S EXHIBITION, 1967, 
ye ee Pre K L &#& 
Purveyors to tre Queen, 


SAUCES. JAMS snc TABLE DELICACIES, 
*roprietors of Captsin White's Oriente! rickle,Curry Paste, 


k 
of the higt: st qual ty manufactured by 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
and oth r Condiments, 
are sold retail ip all parte of the worid, and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, Seho-square, Londen 
JALMER’S VICTOR(A sNOFFLESS 
DIP SANDURS.—With a view to largely increasing the 
~s!-, such # racuc'ivn has trea made in the wh sl-sale p-ice aa will 
enable ths des ers to eli them at nearly the same prive as orai- 
nary peandles, Lo referenceto amount of light and duras‘o:. 
of b rning they will be found to be renily he cheape t candle 
Every p ont is labelled wit Palmer's Name t+ prevent the public 


viny re tved by initetions.— Palmer and Co., V 
Green-street, Bethnal-gr en, E. eee em 


I ING's O -LLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal- 
atreet. f.inonls's-inn —The Committe - 
ten tothe FIVE SHILLING SUBSCHIPTION-LIST” jase omen 
them, and particulnrly request all persons interested in 
Hospitals ano Metical Schoois te joia this list, as an exam pie to 


Ot ers tr follow, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., 


ankere—Mersts Twining and Co,, 
Mors Hoares, Mes-re, Drummond, and Meesrs, Wiliams, Deacon, 
auc 0, F. ALFRED BeDWRLL, Vice-Chairman, 
J. W. WALDRON, S-cretary. 


R&AT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
cannot be occupied for WANT of FUNDS. 


Csledonian-rosd, N.—Severnl beds in the new buildings 


F. SMITH, Esq 


Hon, Secretary, 
GEORGE Reib, Secretary. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINK, POWDER, LOZENGRS, and GLOBULES 


bh 
Fro be ton for Indie popular Remedies adopted by the Medical 
Nd in_ bor 
Thomea Morsom. wud eon 3, a 3 Bonk denprenettane 4 
“square, Londen ; 

- and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
NOVEM BER Foas are coming, indeed 
Cords, dubme, Influena’ oy Teamvediabe pelted eeap te oneal 
every property which oan ba bensoed eee Col Ose 

yw 
: "tad al can ae mn cases of Colda, Coughs, 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Confidential 


F. Advics.—To all persons who suffer from blilious headaches, 


N 
° so 
> 70 |} 


/ 


TS 


London : Printed and Published at the 2, Cathert 
in the Parish of St Mary-ic-Strand, 
nervous by THomas Fox, 3, an i the bongo 


Oct 14, and will be continued to Easter, 1870. Fee, £1 Lig oe 

one Tennant gives — Leeeien - Mineraiogy ana 
y ustrated by o e number o La 

Residence, 149, Strand, W.C. - pecimens, at hig 


ICE FLOUR I8 NOT CORN FLOUR 
CAUTION, : 
BROWN and POLSON were the first to adopt the name Cor 
Flour, and they are greatly interested in maintaining its repute, 
tion, which is liable to be discredited by the unwarrantable »ppro. 
priation of the name to articles of different character, prepared 
“‘he Public it ia boped, will discriminate be 
@ Public it wi ite betwee: 
een oe ‘ween cheap articles 
BROWN AND POLSON’S COBN FLOUR, 
which is prepared solely from Maize or Indian Corn. 


Brows and 


BBows and 


and 


CORN FLOUR, 
to thicken 
Soups, 


POLSON’'S 
CORN FLOUR, 

to thicken 
Seuces 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 

to thicken 

Beet-tea. 


and 


and 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 


and 


and 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 

for use with 
Stewed Fruit, 


and 


and 


POLAON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 
One Table-spoonful 
to 1)b of flour 
makes 
Light Pastry. 


POLSON'S 


BRowe and 


BBRown and 


Brown 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
best quality, 
This quality maintains its ccpachc seosnane’ “4 not 
. qualled by any similar article. 


When you ask for 


and 


(J LENFIELD 


as inferior kinds ee oe es netituted 
tor the sake of extra profits, = 
BY'S CARACAS COCOA 
owes its especial excelience, delicions flavour, and 


treshness of a:ome to the Caracas and other 
choice growtha of cons, 


YRY’S CARACAS CUCOA., 
The Cxracaa, on the north coast of Suuth America, 
have loug been celebrat d for the production of the 
fines. Cocos in the wor 4, 


J} REAK FAST.— BP PS'S COCOA. 


“By « thorough knowledge of the 
on ural lawe which govern the operation« of diges lon and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefrl application of the fine propertirs of well- 
elected Cocoa, Mr. Epps bas provided our breaktast-tables with 

a d-lic.te'y-fisvoured beverswe which msy save us many heavy 
octore’ bills. ""—The Civii Service Gaze te 


ATIONALINST!TUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN. 
Physician, Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Do-er-street. W. 
Patien.t- are seen et 227. Grey's-inn-read, on Mo d-ya ard 
Thurs ays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Alegate,on Wednredays and 
Ssturdsys; Mornings, at Ten, by pings, from Five till Nine 
Average number of Patieuta uncer treatment, #0 weekly. 
THOS, KOBLNSON, Hon. Sec. 


INQ’S COLLEGE HOsPITAL, Portugal- 
street, Lincoln's-inn.—The Committs earnestly AV PEAL 
fo FUNDS to defray the heavy cu:rent «xpenses. Assistance is 


urgently need J. W, WALDRON, Secretary. 
KTROPOt ITaN CONVALESCENT 
IN- TITUTION, Walton-on-Thames, Mitebam, snd 


Ss 
President— His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
Treasurere—bight Son Sun Gurney, M.P., and Colonel 

. F. Grant. 

‘The Homes ars now quite fnil, and contain 955 adu'ts end 
*2 children. The Committee APPE aL for Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions to meet the heavy expenditure, end toensbie hem to furnish 
the new wing. Want of room compels the Board to defer admia- 
tion of mary convale-cents weekiy. 

Bankera—London Joiat-steck Bank, Pall-mall. 
CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 
33, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 


[2°2, wish to be well and keep well, take 
, VEGETABLE CHA prepared as 
for his celebrated BISCUITS. Bold in San ae, mod Ge. Beetles, by 
all Chemists ; aud by she Maker, J. La 

Cavendiah-square, 


Bragg, 2, W' 


OOR SIOK and HELPLESS CHILDREN. 
AL (INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WO: A 
Waterleo Bridge-road. Inatituted 1810. os 
and sclisleed for. sonciaaite relist’ to che neos Line zalering 
(er 
inmates at this Hospital. puuee tee rn 
feenue— tees Brite Bartbury, and Co., 77, Lombard-street 
0) ener, ler, , and Co., 77, - 
and Messrs, Coutts and Go., 59, Stratd 
CHABLES J, EB, RENTON, Secretary. 


Bizious and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
leadache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, 
Obtained through any Chemist or 


SATURDAT, OCTOBES 9, 169, 


